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AESIBACI 

This evaluative study focused on a prograB of 
nine*veek courses in English vriting skills vhich has been part of 
the English curriculuB at City College (California) since 1966. After 
a reviev of the historical developBent and the rationale for the 
courses, results fros a student questionnaire, froB a retrospective 
coBparison of students vho had taken the courses vith others vho had 
not, and froB a study of enrollftent patterns are presented and* 
discussed. laplications are drawn for the local college, and a series 
of recoBBendations are Bade in relation to the- future developBent Of 
the courses. (Author/AA) 
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AN ADMINISTRATIVE EVALUATION OP A PROGlUM OF COURSES IN 
. ENGLISH; WRITING SKILLS AT AN URBAN C0I4I'IUNITY COLLEGE ' 

/ - . - • •• 

Although 'a program of nine-week courses in English 
writing skills has beet^ part of the English curriculum at 
City College since I966, no evaluation has been done to 
assess Its place and purpose In the curriculum of an urban 
community college. Furthermore, only limited research had 
been done In che past to determine ^Its effectiveness In 
meeting student needs. This , may be attributed to Vhe f^act 
that the program \ja,s proposed and accepted ae an experimint 
'in remediation and was taught mostly by the proposer. Only 
recently has the entire English'department become involved 
In teaching the courses***and, as a consequence, a need devel- 
oped to put the program into historical perspective with a 
rationale for its existence. There was also a need to 
determine vrhat student population the program and the indl- ♦ 
vidual courses currently served, and whether they met only V 
the students* immediate practical needs or also prepared 
them for college-level Sn^ish. 

^ As an e»valuative study, this Kajor Reseai*ctl Project 
attempted to ansv;er these-questions through: (a) a review* 
of the historical development and rationale for the courses? 
(b) the administration arxd interpretation of a' student 
questionnaire (Component One); (c) an analysis ^d inter- ' 
pretation of data as found in college records (-Component Tvro).; 



' (d) a statistical study to determine w^iethef a combination 

I * . . • 

■ of the writing skills courses could be a realistic pre- 
' requisite 'for English 'lA (CoraJj&nen,t Three). Wtth.these 

questions answered, the English department -at City College • 
* should have a basis for systematically examining Its writing 
skills -progra^,- with a view toward appropriate change that 
' Is stiident-orlented. Furthermore , ^ counsellrig about the 
courses should become less haphazard. -Finally, the college 
should have a basis for determlnlne^whether "this program of 

nine-week writing skills courses has \ legitimate placein 

" " •» ' ■ ■ ■ . - 

tliiie curriculum afs a remedial program. • ^ 
Apart from the Implications of,-*hls study for the local 
college, *lt is also the _vrrl ter' s hope th^t the, information 
' and-the Ideas will be useful to other/'lnstitutlons. , Fhrther- 
inV)re, It is hoped that this study will contribute to the 
literature on program evaluatltj|^t 
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Chapter 1 . 
INTRODUCTION 

The ••open door"* commitment of the , community colleges, 
while It has meant equal educational opportunities for 

> 9 . , 

millions viho, even twenty-five years ago, Would have had 
no access to higher education,* has also bt*ought-j^ny chal^ 
lenges to these Institutions In their efforts to meet the 



needs of their diverse stiJ^nt population* Th6~^hallenges 
relate to the extent and kinds of services. to students, to 

> : 

a reassessment^ of curricula and teaching techniques, even ' 

.to a retraining of faculty i?ind a reshaping of faculty 

• ' ■ ^-^^."^ ,r ^ 
attitudes. % 

\< ^ 

More than any other pos^^^secondary Irlstltutlons , com- 
munlty colleges seem to. have recognized" that /traditional 
courses and teaching techniques which ignore dlff^^rences in 
the -interests-^j^d ahilltles of the learnerS'S&annot be 
successful with non-traditional students— students of varied 




age, backgr^^nd, experience, interest, and abilities. 
Consequently, coJyrauniJy col'leges have pioneered new ways of 



hing their clientele. In the process, many have con- 
tributed significantly to. innovation in curriculum and 



particularly In Instruction! laboratories , pfogranuned 
Instruction, computer-assisted instruction, ■ the use of para- 
professionals and peer tutors. ^ 

Significant *among the efforts of community colleges has 
been their response to the needs of their studenits In the 
area of remediation. It.has'.been estimated that thirty to 
fifty percent of students ^ who enter community colleges €t!re 
in need of /those basic skills .rec^ulred^ f or o.ollege study,'' 
and the percentage is expected to\ Increase. Consequently, 
most community colleges have developed courses and programs 
to help students acquire needed skills fn mathematics, 
- reading, and vjrlting. - 

• How successful hav.e these efforts in remediation be^n? 
In general, developmental reading programs have been con- 
ducted by trained specialists In specially equipped labora- 
tories. Studies indicate . "there is little doubt that well- 
conducted reading programs are bringing many students up .to 
reasonable' standards in reading speed, con prehension, and 
vocabulary,"-^ However, it has been- the writer's experience - 
that not 6noush effort has been made by the whole faculty 



• One"^ proponent of Innovatl^on In the coinraunlty collef:es 
has been B, Lairar Johnson, ^and among his works oti the sub- 
Ject Is Inlp.nds of Innovation ^rs^roan^^jip: (Beverly Hills,' 
California J Glencoe ^»ress ,"^909) . 

^Leland Medsker and D^e Tlllery, ' Breakin-r: the Access 
Barrier (N.Y. t ll^Graw Hill Book Company, 1971) # P. 65, ^ ^ 

^Ibid. , . ■ . 



m^ldentlfylns poor reader's early enough so that they' could 

be helped, ^ 

As fQr, remedial vrrltlng courses, more seems to have 
been ynrltten aboul? their failure than their success. 
Whereas developmelital reading has been left to the experts, 
the tendency has been. to leaye ^ the development of writing 
skills to English departments as a whole. Therefore, there 
are still factaty members who feel that remedial courses 
are either Inappropriate on a college "c^pus or tlipt they, / 
the facUjlty, do not havejhe training to meet the needs of . 
students with inadequate writing ^1-11 ties. Often faiculty ^ 
assume that students leai^n best the way, they themselves 
learned best, 'or faculty often perceive their pripary 
funcltlon in terms of changing a student's perf prfliance rather 

' than changing how a student feels about thatNcerf orraance. 
-"Knowing themselves Inadequate, their .self -kn(|wledge reln- 

- forced once again by t:he familiar surrounding^ of a remedial 
English class, their students became experienced partici- 
pant ^-i«v a self-fulfilling prophecy of failure."^ ^ 

On ythe other hand, the reader must not infer that there 
has been no success^ Those familiar with the community 



^^ed3ker•s unpublished study . (196?)' of 57 ^ 
colleges ^Wed -that one-fifth of the" faculties Relieved 
that such v^urses - are actually not appropriate. I£Li. t ^ 

p. 66, - 



•^Daniel Fader, "Shaping an English Curriculum to Fit 
the Junior Coller^e Student," ^iUC- Junior .ColJ^ Research 
Review. Vol. 5, Number 10 (Juno, 1971)i P. . 



college-^anpuses will recognize that' the majority of tyxe..,^ 
faculty are committed and anxious that their students 
succeed. ^Increasingly, graduate schools have also -made 
strides m preparing future teachers adequately to meet the 
challenges tild needs of . students with diverse backgrounds. 
Greater amounts of literature are appearing In professional" 
Journals about methods that •xprk.^ Unf pttunately , much of 
the evaluation Is. couched In rhetoric rather than data.. 



PURPOSE 



The purpose of this major research project was there- - 
fd^e to make an evaluative study of the progijam of nine - 
wee^ courses In' English writing skills at City College. The 
intent was to test in literature ahd empirj-cal data the 
rationale for '-this series of cours||on ai;x^urban community 
college campus. In so'dolng;^ the welter not only could 
contribute to the ij^stitutSfctiial research in curriculum but 
provide- the En.^ll^£de^tment of the^c^cal college wlth^ / 
current datA, on the basis of whleh^approy^late changes ' in ^ 
the progrkm^of courses in Ensllsh^totlftg skill's bould be 
made, if /changes seemed desirable J and provide the coivisel- 
'lng staVf with information so that effective counsGllng 
could t/ake place, f This study should furnish the college 
With a basis for determining tW extent to, which its program 

^. ' . 7 ■'■ " ■ .' 

^ '^For an. example the. reader is referred to "English m 
the Tl:o-Year •CoUeges%^Conei-e.Sn£aj^ Vol^35. Mo. 8 

(toy 197^). • ^ ^ . fl* ■ 
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of nlne-vjeCk courses "in Sngilsft«y^^*lt4ng skills has a legltl- 

' ■ L ■ . 7' 

mate place In the curriculum as a devel^pmeptal program'. 

that attempts to. meet tjie Individual needs of 'Its diverse 

student body. » .. . 

. • ' * ' •» ' ' ' ■ ■ ' 

BATIONALS "\'- _ 

That Mhs.tltutlonal r^seal^ In community colleges is' 
necessary Is sjipported In the Digest of Reports of the 
Camep:le Cominlgs^^sji or. Hi .q her VSducatl on . ••There have been 
few careful studies "evaluating -community college* policies,.. 

■ - . ■> . - ■ . \> 

prograj?^ and experiences . Very little is known about - 
the degre^ of succei^ss or' failure* in remedial education . 
programs." Much' criticism has also been made that English 
departments seem to be quick to innovate, but sloxf to aval- 
uate^ and that ^In their zeal to-be 'democracy's college*, 
ci^fmmunity colleges have tended to initiate courses and 



programs in trldl-and-error fashion to accommodate low- 
•achieving stud-ents, despite the fact that very little 
research has been produced to ciemonstrate the success .of 
remedial programs."^ ' ' ' ^ 




^By developmental program is meant d^serles jif courses^ 
that attempt to help students- acquire basic wirl'tlng skills 

in a systematic \fay. 

" "* ■ ^ 

R * 

A blp'Qst - pf Reports . - of the Carne,o:le CoBinilsslon on • 

HI n:her Sdncri 1 1 on s ( Kc Gravel 11 Book Company, 197^) t p. 28.. 

^J. R. Bof^/^s, "A Developmental Research . Plan /qj*- Junior 
qollege nencdial Education," SUIC REPORT 022^79*^ ^ July ,. 
1968), p. l.A ' * - ' ^ > ' 

■ 12 ■' > <^ 



A %ear6h through, the EHIC repol-'ts for 1973 and 1974 • 
revealed at mos^^ three evaluative studies of remedial " 
courses. A late I969 report on innovative courses in 
thlr^e#n community college districts showed that only one 
p;:ograia had been- evaluated, Furthermore, a study of five- 
Enfijllsh progtans. In Michigan contains the statement, "In 
general, no English department Included In th^f study had 
done any reseaM^ to give supportable answers to 'How good 
* a Job are we dcnng?' or ♦How well are we meeting student 
needs*?*"^^ We must agr^ that If departments only^ guess at* 
the needs of students, then t)jey can only guess at the 
effectiveness of their programs. 

Vfhlle there''^^ subjective reason to believe that a pro- 
gram of courses In English writing skills at City College Is 
sound according to enrollment figures, student reactions in 
classes, instructor observation and experience, very little 
evaluative data *e available. As Is often the case, (unds 
and tlme^have been limited X Furthermore, the coulees were 
accepted by the entire English department at a time when 
there were no'^ready solutlonsXto the problem of what to do 
about studentsWho v/ere unprepared for English lA (college- 



Lenc^ue for Innovation in the Coimunlty Collece, "What 
Is New in Thirteen Districts," Junior College Journal . Vol. 
^0 (Deccniber 1969-January 1970)"^ ^ 

^^John Weber, -neconunendatlons for Better English 
Instruction,- ERIC nEFOIJT 0191^^0 (r^rch, I968 ) , p. 32. 
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J^vel Freshinan Composition) nor of how to redesign the 
traditional one-senester remec^JLal English course Intended 
for students with common wrltl^ problems. Howeveri at 
'least one-half of the present cblltJge English fiaculty Joined 
the staff 'after the writing skills courses had been accepted; 
and, untLl recently, the courses 'have not been taught by the 
entire department, tt is very possible, ^th6ref ore, that the 
rationale for the vrrlting skills .program may have been ^ 

either forgotten oi^ perhaps not even under's.tood. ( 

" ] 

• MAJOR ISSUES AND SIGNIRICAtJCE 

If this study \j^as to have value both for the local 
college and to other Institutions, some major Issues had 'to 
be raised.' What, historically, was the rationale for the 
program of courses In English writing skills on thl,s urban 
community college campus? Hoy did ^e present program 
develop? What were student reactions to the courses? To 
what extent has the program been meeting student needs? 
What did we need to find out? What should we change? 
Answers to these questions ought to give , th6 English depart- 
ment a basis for arrivin,^ at a consen.nus about the purposes 
of the writing skills courses since there seen to be con- 
flicting vlcvjs arnc^^ the faculty as to whether the courses 
are^^ssentially remedial in that they help students improve 
writing deficiencies or whether 'they are essentially devel- 
opnicntal In tl^^at they can prop.-irc students for English lA, 
If students ta^cc thon In sonc prescribed sccjuericc. As a 



8 

result of this study, the Sncllsh department should have sofa 
direction for making appropriate changes In the courses so 
that they can neet st^ent needs ^better, Cc^^selors too - 
should have a better basis for advising students about the 
writing skills coujpsles. It is also anticipated that other 
colleges will, benefit from this evaluati^ and the recommen- 
dations which are an essential part of this- major reseach 
project. In particular, it is hoped "'tW this study may 
assist other English departments which are struggling wlth^ 
the problem of remediation and prerequisites for English lA. 



Chapter 2 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUrJDt REVIEW OF LITERATURE; 

* Until the mld-slxtles, a one-semester course called 
English' X and generally referred to as "bonehead English," 
was the sole remedial course at City College designed to 
improve student writing skl^lls. The extent to which stu- 
dents benefited from this course may have been questloijpd 
for some time. However, as the college admissions policy 
became more and more "open" and the students on this i^ban 
community college campus became less and less homogeneous 
In terms of academic preparation an4 related characterls- . 
tics. Instructors began to experience frustrations ancfe to 
have serious doubts about English X as a renedial course. 

The challertl|j|jft remediation was becoming too complex 
*^for one course, due to the differences In ability and the 
variety of the wrltijns problems of students. It was not 
uncoamion that students repeated English X, some even three 

or four times. Yet, success In English lA was still not 

/ 12 

achl'eved. According to one college survey, at least 25 

percent of those students^ho passed English X did not sub- 
sequently pass English lA. (This may have been a conserva- 
tive figure.) The whole process, therefore, seemed not only 
* h 

^^Thls survey was rade by n college committee In the 
mld-slxtlc-^ . The co--jr.l ttee ' s tnsh: vras to study the probld^n 
of English X as related to the question of effective remedi- 
ation. 

^ f • r 

16 ' 
^ i 
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expensive, -but debilitating to both Instructors \^and stu- 
dents, AS a result, a progra;/ of nlne-K,eek courses rln_ 
English writing skills was proposed and accepted by /the 
English department "in I965 as either a supplement t^6r a v 
possible alternative for Eiigllsh X. • . . ^ ) 

Developniental Approach , ' , 

. The courses In English writing sklllls at Clt/ CoUege 



student with Ian-;" f 
comprehensive study 



were de^signed as 'an attempt to glvq the-^ 
guage- deficiencies a "more positive andi 
of language than was heretofore ^avfti*lable to him, .and in a 
short time,"^-^ As separat^^ courses they covered all of the 
basic skills which students needed to be sufficiently 
prepared for En,«5llsh lA; namely, spelling, vocabulary, . ; 
sentence structure and rhetoric, organization, and paragraph 
structure. However, students could -concentrate on only one 
atpect of composition at a time. The nine-week term for . 
each course vxlth the tutorial component made It possible to 
complete all of the courses In a short time, if a student 
needed them all. Still, If there were students who needed 
or wanted additional work or practice, they could re-enroll 
1^ 

for credit. 

Contrary to the teaching approach ^sed frequently In 
remedial courses, the approach here was Intended to be 



^^Ilona Anc^erson, Kineocrrnph Report (Sacramento -^Clty 
College, 1970), 

^^In actual rracUcc, students do not repeat the same 
matcrlnl v.-hen rc-cnflllin.3 In a class, but cover more 
advanced material. / 



ppsltlve; that Is,^ students' wefe td her shown in a system- 
ftti.c way what to do rather thaif*what to^ Avoid, Laboratory 
' work under the supervision of ^e^ tutors was considered an 
essential part of the course work<^i* the material was to be 
mastered in, aj^short ti2ne# Such an arrangement, it was 
reasoned, had advantages foi^ both the Instructor and the 
•learner. The teacl^ff could present the material more ^ 
efficiently and int^Rively' in class If the practice and 
testing were confined to the . liiboratory. The learner could 
practice, aB his own pace, the "material presented^ in class, 
but he would "engage in systematic dTiJl under the supervi- \ 
sion of a p^er tutor wlfo v:as familiar with the cou;r*e, hav- 
l«5hg taken it previously himfeelf. The t^tor could, ctlso 
provide the learner with the personal Jielp and the needed 
reinforcement ^o encourage progress, | The feedback from 
tutor to learner would be an esgential part of this process* 
V Although st^dards were to tfe kept in the coifrscs, the 
gi'ading policy v:as to be npn-puni tive# Therefore, students 
who did not achieve siatisfactorily on tests had the opppr- 
tunity to revievf the material in the laboratory with the 
tutor and then to repeat the testes until satisfactory scores 
were achieved. Since only the poising grader^was to be 
recorded, ./uch a systeis could encourage ^success, rather than 




failure. ' \ 

• The laboratory was considered to have advatitages for 
the tutors also, because the tutorial,, process was to kc an 
extension of the learning process not only for the tutee but 
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for the tutor. Even the most recent remedial student-turned 
tutor could use Immediately what he had learned to help 
others. In so doing, he could reinforce his ovm learning, 
develop confidence In his abilities, and ^£%ulre skills -of ' 
Korklng with people effectively, skills 'wjalch li4 might use 
*ln future employment.' Therefore, tutors for the laboratory 
Were selected from the students who had been enrolled In 
the skills course for which they were t'o offer tutorial 
assistance. ' . ^ * -j^ 

^UTjportlve -Literature . ^ _ * ' 

The extent to which the use of peer t|itors was A valid 
instructional concept is supported \n literature. Irr'^n 
article titled "The New Student ln*1973"t' Knoell wrltes_^that 
tfi'fe recent.trend in Intensive reraedial programs is not only 
to moVe avxay from the long term programs, but "...€he 
assumption that ^tutorlng is best done by 'honors' Students 
has been abandoned on the evidence that studelits who are 
overcoming their learning handicaps can better help 
students wl^h similar problems." "'"^ 

Moreover, a . study byj Ross in the Tarant "County Junior 
College District, Texas, to determine the effect of peer 
tutoring on the reading efficiency and self -concept of 
disadvantaged community college freshmen showed tiiat both 



-^Sorothy H. Knoell, "The Nevr Student in 1973".- • 
C otr.r.unt ty mri Jn r.ior Collero JournAl , Vol. 3i No. 5 
(February, 1973). P« 

19 
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tutees and tutors profited. However, the greatest gains In 
reading vete^^de by the tutors who had'' been tutees and by 

iheix tutees who had the advantage of tutors who had tajcen 

17 / ' 

the courses themse'lves. = ^ 

■ The success of. tutoring services Is also demonstrated . 
m the case studies' of s^ec^al pnpgrams for the disqdvan-'' 
Wged In 19 Institutions, which offered tutoring services. 
Students In these programs -noi onl^ praised tHe tutorial 
system, but criticized programs in which tutorlftg was minij 
mal. , Some felt that tiitoring should be contin^d throupfrfPut? 

' T ft * ' ' • ♦ ' ^ 

the college years. ^ 




sl< 



essential aid to l^iw&ng. ^d perhaps to a change in 
patterns of behavi or , . has found increasing support. In fact 
universities such"^^' the University of Oregon and the 
University of California at Berkeley, finding themselves 
with 'many sfudent? who are def^lclent in writing skills, have 
J>egun to-establish or to expand vrriting laboratories that 
were once intended only for the relatively few studehts.. y/ho 



^^Sandra F. Ross, A Study- to Di^termlne tM ;S£fect of 
•peer'TutSSi^ ^ ^^^^ ^ i^ZWF^C^ 

iM^lrl^F^^ Research and Development. 

October .^1972). 

^^.Helen S. Astln. Alexander W.. As tin. Ann S. Blscontl. 
Hyman Frankel. Hlfh-r Educat ion arU th^ Disadvantaged 
Stud<;nt (Uashi-n^ton. D.C.« Huran Service Press. 1972). 
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'could not cope' vrlth fVfeshman composition, ^ f * ^ 

The teaching premise underlying the program of writing 
skills courses ~ particularly the* course on sentence struc* 
ture and rhetoric (English M) — was that systematic ia'Vi- 
^puage study Ins a more effective way than^ the traditional 
repetitive; functional-grammar approach for aiding students 
'Who are deficient in- writing abilities, ^his premise is 
supported by an experiment xrtth a freshman class at th^ 
J^^lliiiois St^te-Wide Currioulum Study C^xter in the Prepara- 
tion pf Secondary School English Teachers . . - 
^ . One of th^ principal objectives of .the liiinois exper- 
iraent was to explore 'the advantages or the disadvantages pf 
introducing freshman students to selective linguistic study, 
• The -students for the experimental class were selected at 
random. However, of the 'twenty-three students, only thre^e 
were highly proficient In. their us^ of English; two of the 
st^e»t^ wer6 at the remedial level? three Yw.d. dialect 
problems; and the others vrcre average. Most of the class 
periods wcf e devoted to study of language I language as 
a systemr vrritten versus spoken English, language change, 
and so on. The. objective \:as to free the stuflents f rora >thc 
••vagueness and inexactness*^ of their former training. At 
the conclusion.^pf the experiment, the student evaluation ) 



— — — 

^^Ivalcolm Scully, '^Bonehead Enj^lish", The Chronicle of 
Hlr:her Kdnratjon (::arch 17, 1975)f P. 3« 
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Indliiated that ninety percent of'*the class considered such 
aNlanguage-centered course both yaluable and Interesting. 
Furthermore, some of the "poorer" students were among the 
mostyfiotlvated participants. The conclusions arrived at 

were, . ^ . , ' >^ . ( \ 

■ In the ^xpfen} mental freshman courie vt -vxas found 
th^t students readily underst(?iod the/dlstlhctlons 
betv/een oral and written convention^, structural 
signals, and 'morphemejs 'oAce, they were clear as to 
the exact relationship betv/een oral ajid written 
English, It' was therr'unawarenlss of the basic 
distinctions betwapn grammar/ rhetoric j usage, 
and oral and written ^In^llsh Vhlch made many of 
-^hem Insecure' In theyr i^rrltln^ because they were 
uncertain v;hy some structures ^d morphemes which 
they had always used vrere being rejected," they 
had no vray* to pre-test^ ^ sentence for its accept- 
ability. 20 

Moreover,. Siipport ' for the overall ^departure In the ^ 
^rrlttrfg skJLliycourses from the tradltlpnai^pproaches to 
remediation (short Intensive course~Yfrprk coupled- wlth^^ac- 
>tkLce and tutorial assistance, a positive approach, non- 
punl^ve grading, and motivation) Is found not only In 
theore«<al literature but In, systematic research. 

^^^^ 

Kedsker and Tlllery point out that the traditional 
remedial c^ses Irt the basic skills are often unsuo|^essful 
because tiiey I'gnore the Issues of Individual learning prob- 
lems and motivation. These researchers found that stu- 



^^JuGtus H. Pearson and James R. Reese, Fro.loct Grarr.r.nr 
Tho lir.-vl r;tl c a^id lAn.-ii.^r^e Pr':;ra'i:f»t1.on of Secondary School 
TppcV' r s oi' ^ :■• n itsii , (V.'ashlngton, p.C. i U.S. Dept. of 
Heal eh, 2ducat>io\and Welfare, 19^9 )r PP. 5^-6^. 

^Viedskcr and ^Tlllery,. On. Clt.. , p. 6?. 
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dents" in traditional remedial clashes in English were not 

% - V ■ 

graded on individual prog:ress but against the standards ^of 
coilege-level courses. Yet, the grading st?^nkards did not 
always seem to be consistent; there could be great dlffer- 
' ences in the success rates of multiple sections o^" the - 
sameT course on a given campus, SuchT^ractices could do 
little to motivate students, 

Tinker ^pports this view and points out that many 
college remedial courses too often only replicate all of 
the. weaknesses of high school courses. Improperly taught 
and ret>etltlve, ^ch. courses lessen Biotlv^lon.^^ 

With respect to teaiher attitudes, Gordon and Wllker^on 
point out that "being sensitive to student concerns means 
^ more than Just having generalized empathyi the teacher^s 
attitude and efpectatioris are also' of critical importance . 

Pos^enhan in his study on "Effects, of Social Class and. 
Race 'on Responsiveness to Approval Disapproval" suggests 
^ that students whose teaq^ers believe that they wi^l perform 
• better actually do regardless pf abllity,^-^ How teacher 



* 
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ItiH , ,' pp, 82-83, 

23 V 
^Irene Tinker, Response ^ A nerj.cnn Collegres to the 

Unprcmred Student (N.Y.: Center'for Policy Heseatch. 

1970). p. 6. 

24 

Cited in Astin, et. al. , Og. Clt . . pp, 32-33, 

2'j 

-'David L. Rosenhan, "Effects of Social Class on 
Responsiveness fo Approval r.nd Disapproval", Journnl of 
Personnllt v ard Social Ps.ycholor v (September I966 ) . ^ 
pp. 253-259. ..^ 
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attitudes can affect succesjL was demonstrated In a recent 

study by. the New York State Office of Education Performance 

Review. In comparing reading achievement In two schools, 

it wa^ found that one -of t^ factors In making the program 

at one sch9ol more effective than at" the orher was that the 

teachers 'In the better school displayed a i]f ore, positive 

attitude toward student abilities^ v *\, 

/ 

An evaluation of the first year of open admissions at 



Ci^y^miversity of New York brought out tihe fdct that while 
achievement test scores were predictors of academic /success , 
/ the more motivated ^tudents are, the more likely th^y are to 
succeed, regardless of past achievement. Contrary to the 

arguments that developmental courses do nothing to prepare 

7 ■ k'\ 

^/students for transfer courses beca^ise standards in these 

' courses are not as high as in^colleg^-levelXcourses , there 

was no evidence in the evaluation of CUNY^^f irstf year that 

academic ^^andards had changed despite its developmental 

28 • r 

programs . 



^^James Cass, "Schools that Halcea Difference", 
Saturday Rqvievr (April 5, 1975) i p. ' / 

^^Jeroiue'I-Carabel, "Open Admissl.onsi Towaa^i Meritocracy, 
Chanrte (Kay i.972 ) , .pp. .•38-^3» 

^^Edwaijd Qulnn, ."We're Holding Our Own," Chanp:e 
(Summer, 197g)€ PP«vi5-37. 
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Development of the Present Program of Writing Skills Courses 
• at City College . ^ • 

It seems very likely that some of the dkepticlsm which 
is usu^ly expressed at deisarti^es from the tradl'tlonal, as 
in the-^se of CUNY's open ladmisslons^r^vig^ i^ldo exp^essejd In' 
196'6 wherXthffe, program of writing skills courses .became pal^t 
of the English curr^ulum. TWfe. program was Innovatl"^ and 
experimental; very few community polleges at that time hd4.* 
such a program as a review of catalogs and articles on 
English programs In t^ro-year colleges bears out*,. Since 
.English X vras still alsb part of the curriculum, Ijnpl^menta- 
tlon of *he ne^^ci^QoUrses began on a small dbale — lone course 
each In Sentence sj^ructure, spelling, vocabulary, and para- ^ 
graph v(rltlng.-^The courses were assigned to instructors /Who 
expressed an interest In teaching them, but the development 
.of^ the program was left largely to two Instructors who were 
enthusiastic about the departure from traliltlonadL methods 
^to the tutorial-laboratory approach. However, due to bstdfget- 
arj^ considerations, it was not possible to provide adequate 
space for a vrrltlng laboratory. It was also not possible to 
develop*' adequate laboratory materials for all of the courses. 
Initially, there was no budget for tutors. Consequently, 
as students comple^J^*-^ vxrltlng skills course, tutors were 
recruited for the T-xriting laboratory from among those, vrho 
we-re particularly interested in the program. ^ • 

Despite the fact that the English department agreed in 
principle to the witing skills courses and had apprc^ved 



th^m, there were soWe Inst^ctors who dl,/not agre^ thai the 
courses could prepare students adecju^ely for. English 1^ 



Soma6fere also skeptical about senSlng students to a ^Itlng 
■ ^' ^ . j: •■• ^ ^/ X. ' 

: laboratory staff e4 by peer tutors whp. themselves vref e re^ie- 

*^lal students^ 'Therefore, English X continued .to be^rt^ 

of , the English curriculum. . '. ' 

" However, 'al .tine Went' ;by,%'fc seemed- >ety apparent • that , 
■ . ■ . *• '.! ' . 7 ' 'V^ 

' E^llsh X vras not meeting student needs. I^ot pnlj^ did this. 

. course" bear a stigma and .Itself labeled the student i||S.,^^,b^ 

deficient In skills or academic background? It wa^4ls6 too,^ 

^ t ■ x 

broadly designed to focus on specific skills. It- tms alJso 

29 

too short 'to remedy the full range of writing problems. 
Since an alternative existed In the program of writing skills 
courses, the -department voted to phase English X out of the 
curriculum, effective fall 1971, and to Implement the wrltin 
skills courses on a larger scale. • , > ^ 

■Two new courses were to be added to the existing pro- 
gi-am, one In Intensive ;^i;;^,|;,l;Tig (English E) and. onfe In crltl- 
cAl reading with arj. emphasls■^on essays and ideas (English 
72^. These coursis were Intended fot^ student^-rho lacjced- • 
^ experience in waiting and reading or who lackedVconf Idence 
in their abilities In these areas. ' (Table 1) ^ ' 



— . ^ ■ 

^^Ir^a recent article in College .Conposltion nnd. , . 
communicati ons, No. 2, Vol. XlilV (liay, 1973). John A. , , , 
Hln-^ins exBrossgs the same view/ "One thre^ hour remedial 
course is jur.t not enou{^h for lo;:er group students. Somehow 
economy oriented administrators, must be made to realize 
this." (' • . -• 

^ \ ■26' . . ■ : ■ 



TableJ. 

Nine-Week Courses In English Writing Skills 



' £NGLISH 

C, D, E, C, H, L, M, N, S. 71, 72 
[IVORKSHOP ANDJUABOR-ATORY IN BASIC 
WRITING AND READING SKILLS] 



Prerequisites: None, unless InctIcAte<!, ••For native speakers of English receiving 
desig^Ated scOrea^QQ qualifyifig examinations or receiving reconunendatioa for 
sent hj instmg^MLjiid counselors. Courses are for potential transfer 
lents who do not aAjet qualify for English 1*A. Elimination erf reading 
deSaendes should be firsfprioritj. ^ 

Nina weeks. Each eootse may be repeated once, lor credit upon the 
, .recoauDendktiooof theinanictor. ^ 

JEnjJiah C- SpelCng [Three hours lecture and laboraUrr ia M Unit 

clasa)' ' 
F«r tbo»e who want to Improve their sp«^Iliii^of j|| 
the most; hrequentlj misspelled words. 

English D- Bastes of Paragraph Structure [Three hmir* 1-1 Unit 

lecture a^d laboratory in class] 
For those who want to learn to write unified, 
coherent, coneretelj developed paragraphs. 

English E- Writing Practice [Three hours lecture: three hours 2-2 Units 
laboratorj] 

For those who lack e:cperience in writing or who • 
lack cooCdtfice in their writing abilities. 

EngUshG-. Basics of Vocabulary and Diction [Four hours 2-2 Units 

lecture-laboratAry] 

For those who need to expand their vocabulary. 

E&glish Lr Principles of ClassifLcationand Organization l-i Unit 

fThree hours lecttu-e and laboratory in class] 
For those who want help with outlining, 
y defining, problem-solving. 

Eoglbb M- Basic Sentence Structure and Rhetoric I [Four 2-2 UaiU 

hours lecture-laboratory ] 

For those who want to improve their understanding 
of grammar and good reotences. 

English N- Basic Sentence Structiire and Rhetorioll (Four hours 2-2 Units 
lecture-liboratory] 
Prerequisite: EngUsh M 

For those who want to learn how to combine sentences 
to Improve their writing. 

EogUsh S- Sentence Practice [Four hours lecture-laboratory] 2-2 Units 

Prerequisite: English M and N or consent of the 
instructor. 

For those who want practice writing Foflg sentneti ^ 
and combiniDg'them into paragraphs (the first 
step b paragraph writing.J 

English 72- Critical Reading - Emphasis on'essays and ideas 2-2 Units 

iFour hours lecture-liboratory ] 
. For tho«e who have no serious mechtSkcal 
difficulties in reading but who Deed to acquire 
Che practice and skjlis'necesjNsry for reading 
and anal/zing nbn'fictional material. 



Source t Sacramento City Collepre Catalog* 
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Adequate numbers of sections of the courses were sched- 
uled to accomnodate the, students who were not ready ^f or 
kngllsh lA. A realistic budget for tutors' was also submlt- 
t^<» Tutors were to be recruited fronKthose students who 
had taken the courses In which they were to tutor, and 
additional assistance could be made «^va!Mable by students 
who were enrolled In field work courses In English at a 
nearby four-year. Ins tltutl on, ' 

Once the writing skills courses had been Implemented 
at City College a testing Instrument had to be selectisd for 
placing students In the courses they needed. While l<ijal 
criterion tests had been developed to measure specific skill 
competency, no satisfactory standardized test had been 
found. " * • 

However, In spring, 1^73. the MC^RAW'HILL EDUCATIOJIAL 
SKILLS TEST-FORM A was accepted by the English department as 
a possible placement test to be used as pe-^t of the orienta- 
tion program for flrst-fclme entering students. The test was 
scored Immediately following completion and made available 
to counselors to provide them vrith a test basis for placing 
students Into English classes. It was used for a period of 
three semesters and then discontinued because It lacked 
predictive validity for placement in English lA. Further- 
more, the counseling which was based on test results did 
not seem to encourage greater number of students to take 
the writing skills courses despite the fact that many 
students were found to be ineligible for English U. 

28 
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Perliaps what Eley says is truei Students can usually.be 

counseled about need for remediation only after they have 

•» * 

failed in their original intentions.^ « 
Student Reactions to the Vfritin^ Skills Courses . 

In 1970, the first folliow-up study was undertaken to 
detem^ne student react Lon. to the writing skills courses. 
A questionnaire was sen* tq^, 788 students who were knoim to 
have completed one or more of the courses In the four-year 
.period of their existence. Some 729 responses were received 
and tabulated. Of these, the majority of the respondents had 
taken either spelling 6r sentence structure. Four hundred 
and thirty-four Indicated enrollment to iipprove writing or 

xmderstandins of Enslishi_186 to prepare for English lAi 

31 ^ 
the rest to earn extifa units,-' 

three hundred of the 729 students who responded to the 
questionnaire indicated that the courses improved the^r 
writing! 368 checked that the courses improved their under- 
standing of English. Although only 299 students had used 
the writing laboratory, 282 found -the tutorial assistance 
helpful. 0 

The Writinp; Skills Courses are Related to Student Needs . 

Also in 1970 the first attempt to study the effect, of the 
writing skills courses in terms of success In English lA 



^^Earle G. Eley, "English Programs for Terminal 
-Students" Collefe 2nc:lls h (Champaign, Illinois: National 
Council of Teachers or iinglish, 1965)1 P. 99. 

^^Anderson, 02. Cit . 
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was undertaken by a member of the English department.^ 
English X had been phased out of the curriculum but there 
seemed to be no' satisfactory placement procedure of English 
lA. The department was therefore searching for additional 
prerequisites to the nationally accepted standardized 
objective tests usually admlnl stored In high schools The 
study^was made to determine the correlation between success 
in English 62 — Senter^e Structure and Rhetoric, now called 
English M and success In Freshman Composition. 

The subjects were 99 randomly selected students who had 
passed English 62. The results llydlqated that ^3 of the 
students v^ho had taken this course had also taken English lA. 
In this group, the -students who had received a B in English 
62 and those who had received a D had an Identical mean 
final grade In English lA — 2.0 or C. Those who had 
received a grade of C In English 62 had a mean final grade 
of 2.17 In English lA. But those who had recelpred an A In 
English 62 had a mean final grade of 1.8 (IH-) In English lA. 
The conclusions were that a, high score In English 62 was no 
predictor of success In English lA. W^^le It might have 
remedial value, there v;as no Indication that English 62 was 
preparing students for. freshr^n composition. 

On the other hand,f^tho researcher found that students 
who had completed 15 or more college transfer units with a 
composite grade point average of 2.0 or higher had experl- 



^^Cha.rlcs Myers, Kinoograph Report (1970). 



ehced success In English' lA. As a result, the department 
agreed to the proposal to adopt the .units with CP. A. as an 

altematljo-e prerequisite to the established test scores on 

- 33 
the nationally accepted standardized tests, 

^-ilofwever, becau'se there was some disagreement about the 
results of this study and because there arc some students 
who take the writing skills courses in preparation for 
English lA, the writer, who was then Division Chair of " . 
Languages and "Literature, did a controlled "study as part of 
a^actlcum for the Nova "University module LEARNING THEORY 
AND APPLICATIONS, The purpose was to determine whether 
there was any positive transfer of learning to English- lA • 
as a result of the experience and skills gained in the 
successful completion of English E (Intensive Writing 
Prac'tlce).' If there was any positive transfer, then English 
E night be recommended to -thei English department as ^ possi- 
ble alternative prerequisite- for English lA, 

In this study, two groups of students were compared /fi 
the basis of their achievement in English lA, The experi- 
mental group had passed English S and had efirolled in 
English lA on the re'conmendatlon of the instructors. The 
-control group had enrolled In Ertsllsh lA on the basis of 
completion of 15 units of college transfer courses with a 
grade point average of 2,0 or higher. However, the hypoth- 



3\he AmeriCciP College Test, Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
Cooperative En.3ll3>i Tent or Iov:a Tests of Educational- 
Developnient, 



esls^that the experimental group trould perform significantly 
better as a result of the Intensive writing practice In 
English E was rejected on the basis of a;t>testi t = .081, 
df e 58 or no statistical sllgnlficance at the ,05 level for 
^a. two-tailed test,- However, further research was recom- 
mended because of the differences In grade distribution apd 
In the mean' of ^ the final grade In English lA, the experl- 
mentalS^oup performing better. 

What Did|we K^eed^To Find Out ? 

Although some evaluation of the English writiiig skills 
" courses at City College had been done, there were still 
questions. The resul& of the student survey (1970) did not 
reveal what the educational goals of the students had been, 
Furthcrtfore, the results did not pinpoint how the vrrltlng 
skills courses had specif lca:lly helped students; to what 
extent students found the writing laboratory useful and^ for 
vhat reasons; how manj' students had re-enrolled In any of 
the courses and whyi what the English goals of thB students 
had been. Yet, answers to such questions could lead to 
possible change In course content and emphasis;; modification 
of Instruction, re-exanl nation of the ole of the writing 
laboratory and the student tutors; more Informed counseling 
which might cause changes In attitudes about the courses. 

Furthermore, while It may be true that not all of the 
stu<^ents take the writing skills courses as preparation for 
T3n£llsh lA, there are some v^ho'do,. Therefore, It vras to the 



advantage of these students 1-f a recommended sequence of the 
writing ski 11^ courses could be discovered or a pattern of 
grades that could Indicate success^ln English 1A« A study 
showing a significant difference In the success rate in • 
English lA betvfeen those studenis who took English M ' 
(Sentence Structure) followed by either English D (Paragraph. 
Structure) or English E (Intensive Writing) before enrolling 
in Engllsh^lA and those >^o enrolled only on the basis of 
transfer units v^ith a 2.0 grade, point might lead to an 
alternative prerequisite to English lA. 



\ 
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^ ' Chapter 3 




METHODOLOGY * 

Slnoe stiiofefjt evaluation is considered to be an 
Important part In the whole process of evaluation at 
•City College f the flrst^^^rt of this major researQ^ pro-^^ 
Ject ~ hereafter referred to as Component One — • .deals L 
with the analysis and Interpretation of an open-%ehaed 
questionnaire! designed to obtalil non--dlrected ^rcfac^j^on ^ i?K 
from students to the writing skills courses.' 

The. second part — • hereafter referred to as Cqa- 
ponent Two — describes the findings derived from fflSfcst-:^ 
ing data. The primary purposa of this analys^-s was Iko 
determine what percentage of a large sample of stu*KptSs >. v 
Kho had enrolled in the writing skills courses during 19^41^. 

subsequently took English lA. A further puf^e waiifcr - 
■ to deterMltte" whether' students had taken the- writing • slfllls 
courses in some developmental sequence before ehlo^l^N^ in 
Riglish lA, and if so,*^wlth vrhat success-/ 

(Phe findings supported a hypothesis that Students • 
who completed English M (Sentence Structure and Rhetoric) 
and English D (Paragraph Structure) aisd/or English E 
(Intensive writing) yaoyxlA perform significantly better 
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when compared to a similar group which had not completed 
^ these courses • An ex post facto study to test this hypo- 
thesis comprises the last portion — hereafter referred to 
as Component Three — of this major research project. 

The first part of this chapter descrlt)es the subjects 
for each of , the^ three components the second part describes 
the procedures. 

• . r. ' ' ' 

SUBJECTS 

* » ♦ 

Com-ponent One; Questionnaire 

The subjects who responded to. the questionnaire 
\ were students enrolled In English G (Spelling J, English D 
* ' (Paragraph Structure), English M (Sentence Structure and 
Rhetoric), English G (Vocabulary), and English 72 (Critical 
Heading*).^'* They were enrolled In the second nine-week 
session fall 197^ and viere In classes taught by eight 
different Instructors^ All subjects were' volunteers for 
this Investigation and Identity was kept anonymous. 

Component Tvro x Evaluative Data 

The subjects Identified aS' having .been enrolled In 



^Because of the letter desl/^tions used for all 
of the TiTltlng skills courses, with the exception of 
English 72, these courses are often referred to as the 
••alphabet courses, •• 
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at least one of the writing skills courses during the 
^ period 1971 through fall 197^ were ,foun^ in computerized 
data available at the college. All had competed at least 
fifty-eight units when identified and had either been 
enrolled, or were stJLll enrolled in the college, as part- 
time or full-time students. , ^entity was kept ^ndnj^ous. 

V 

Component Three i Sx Post Facto Statistical Study 

The subjects used- for the experimental groups in 
the ex post faoto study completed at least fifty-eight 
units when identified.^ S^ch had completed English lA prior 
to spring 197^ and had successfully completed English M, 
and D or E which they took in sequence before e.nrolling 
In English lA. Each had also completed at least fifteen 
%^ units of college transfer courses with a composite grade 
point average .of 2.0 JO' or ^igher. The subjects used for 
the control group had also completed English lA prior 
'to spring 1975» None had taken a course in English, but 
eacft i^d 'corapie^ least' fifteen units oif college trans- 

fer courses v:ith a composite grade point average of 2.0 (C) 
or better prior to enrollment in English lA. Both groups 
had been enrolled in the college as full or part-time 
students^ during the period 1971-197^. Both groups were 
matched on the basis of grade point average, units 
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earned at t^e of enrollment liji English lA, the yesCr 
In which they v;ere^^^hr oiled in English lAf and instruc- 
tors, "-^ 



■ V- 



« EROCEPURSS 

Component One; Questionnaire ^ . 

In designing the .questionnaire, the Writer chose the 
Tinstructured response modep despite the problems In quanti- 
fication , in order to allow the respondents to give non- S 
directed responses, .Specif Ic Information being sought 
through the six open-ended questions wasj why students had 
enrolled in the writing skills courses; whether the students 
intended to re-enroll, and if so, for what reasons; how 
helpful students found the iirrltlng laboratory to be and why; 
what part students found to be the most valuable part of 
each course; v:hat recoinnendatlons students could make to 
improve the courses; how many students Intended to enroll 



.. ... - . .« - ^ .^j^ 

in another English course^ which one, and for what reasons,-^ 

Several factors liad to be con;sldered in selecting the 
participating Classes. First of all, it was necessary that 
the student group be representative of the student popu- 
lation in the writing skills courses. In orde;r to prevent 
bias^ it was also highly desirable that the student group 



^^A sample questionnaire is Included in the AP 
pp. 75*76.' 




be In classes taught by several Instructors, Furthermore , 
since the' writing laboratory Is a mandatory component only 
for English G, English and English 72,^^ an adequate . 
representation of the students using the wriJ^lng laboratory 
had to" be Insured, Because the vrriting skills courses are 
short-term (nine weeks), sufficient tlmef^d to be allowed 
before the questionnaire was administered so that students 
could respond with some degree of^certainty about' their 
experiences in the classes. Certainly, the admlnistrajyLon 
' of the questionnaire coulcjy not interfere with the plan of 
Instruction. Finally, in order to keep similar the condi- 
tions under which the questionnaire wq|s to be administered, 
the evaluation was to be complisted during a clas& rather 



^han a laboratory hour. " ^ 

In light of these factors, it was determined that the 

^ ' ^' ' 

questionnaire be given in the large:^ of -each of the i/rltlng 

/' 

skills courses being offered in the second- nine-week session 
of fall 197^. However,' since attendance in the last week of 
the semes ter tBnds to, be , erratic^ and since parti, cl pat ion was^ 
to be voluntary, the^riglnal plan was late?* modified to . 
include more than^ne sectlo^ of English M so that the 
sample of students using the writing laboratory would be 
adequately representative; and more ^han one sec^^on of 



^ Slnpe English N arid English S are extensions of 
English K (Sentence Structure) and are new courses, they 
are taught by arrangement In the vrrlblng laboratory. For 
these reasons it was decided, not to Include thfem in this 
study. . ' ^ / ' ' V ^ 
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EngH^h D since these classes all had small erxrollments, 
AI90, one Instructor's plan 'did not later permit a sampling 
of students in English E as had. originally been Intendedj 

The date for the administration of the questionnaire • 
was decided in Individual meotln^between the >rrlter and 
the participating instructors. In these meetings,/ the 
purpose of the evaluation '«id tl^ questionnaire , format was 
klso discussed. Specific directions were given by the , 
writer for administration of the questionnaire,^ 

In order to find out what the feducatioiial goals of the 
students in the writing skills courses were," the stttdents 
were asked to state their major on the ques^tlonnalre. It 
was anticipated that majors coulfl. fall into one of three 
categories! undeclared, transfer, or occupational. 

For purposes of tabuiatlon, the writei* identified, and 
coded major categories for the responses given to question 

.1. "I took this course because In general, the coding 

posed ho problems. However, some, assumptions made by the^ 
'wt£ tier Relative 'to 'codin"e"need' 'td 136 'Clari-Cledr; - 

Although it is kho;^m from interviews, with English 
instructors and counselors that both of these groups recom- 
mend the writing sklllb courses to students on the basis of 
"some need as indicated by class performance or test results, 
students generally seem reluctant to admit that they need 4 



37q,h„ extent of adralnistrative responsibilities and the 
limitations of time pVevented the ^n-itcr from personally 
administering the questionnaire. 
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h>lp with basic ^gllsh skills. TJieref;ore. in tabulating 
the results, the writer felt reasonably secure that comments 
such as "I needed English" could be interpreted to mean that 
a- recommendation for . enrollment in' a specific i^rltjijftg skills 
course liad been made to the students.. 

On the ether 'hand, sucA responses as "I didn't know how 
to write a paragraph;- or "To get help with spelling," 
seemed to indicate to the writer that the student had pri- 
marlly enrolled in a course to acquire a basic skill. There 
fore»- these responses- were tabulated' under this category. 
Two comments, "curiosity" and» "interest" , while they. 

'could be the actual reasons for eirirollment in a particular 
writing skills course, might also mean,.. t|Tat, the students 
needed units and th^t the units v;e re ^hc' primary reason why* 
the student chose the course. The "writer, therefore, IhclUd 

'ed these reasons under the category "units." ^ 

, The responses to question 2, "I intend/do not intend to 
repeat this course because " were tabulated under the 
headings! "Intend To Repeat," "Do Not Xntehd To Repeat^" and 

"Not Sure." Only one major reason could be identified for 

1 , *■■' ' f - ' 

those students who Intended 'to repeat the course in which 

they were enrolled. However, those students who did not 
in^nd to repeat' the course in which they were enrolled gave 
various reasons. Therefore, these were coded and summarized 
in a table. 



^ o ^^The rcadc? is ref erred to p. 21, Chapter 2 of this 
s tudy . 
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since the writing laboratory Is not mandatory for 
Engllsh^D (Paragraph Structure) and English C (Spelling), 
only those students who were enrolled In English M (Sentence 
Structure and Rhetoric), English G (Vocabulary), and English 
72 (Critical Readl-ng) could respond to question 3. "I found 
the writing laboratory very helpful/somewhat helpful/of no 

help becuase Answers were tabulated according to the , 

three possible choices. Then the reasons- why these students 
.found the writing laboratory helpful to the degree which 
they indicated were Identified, coded all^ summarl zed In a 

separate table • 

The responses to question ^. "The most valuable part of 
this course was were for the most part readily iden- 
tified. However, it should be noted that answers such as "I 
leamBd^.sotnethins." or "I got self-confidence." or "I got 
help for classes in which writing is, required" se^Becyo 
indicate to the writer that the student had made improvement; 
therefore, these responses were tabulated under the category . 

"Improvement Kade." 

Question 5. "This course could have been ftore helpful 

, to me if was' formulated primarily to obtain information 

from- the students th..t. could indicate areas in which instruc- 
tion and/or counseling might need improvement. Since it was 
expected that there would be a variety of responses, no pre- 
ceding was attempted by the writer. In tabulating the 
responses, hovever. the writer first listed the items by 
course together -..ith the number of respondents- Then a 
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comparison was mde to determine whether there were 
responses , that were comon "to all of the courses and In what 
percentage. These were Identified, coded, and s«»Barlzed In 



a table* . . 

in question 6. the students were given a choice of , 

responding either to (a) "After this course I Inte,^ to take 

English _ because- or (b) -After this course I do not 

intend to take another English ctass l>ecause _." The 

question was asked to determine to what .^.nt the writing 

.kills courses were serving as steps toward a long-range 

goal, to what extent one of the courses helped to Identify 

the need for another In' the series of courses, and to wjiat 

extent students perceived the courses as sequential or 

developmental. In tabulating the responses, the writer 

dealt with the first and second part of the question sei«- 

rately. The courses whl|(h students Indicated as their next . 

English goal were Ident^l^^ first and tabulated. Then the 

reasons wore Identified, coded, and tabulated. Finally, the 

reasons given In responib to the "b- pa'rt of the <,ues«on. 

«ere Identified, tatalated. and summarized In a separate table. 

rnniMi I t r-- '■^--''-»t1°n o' '--^T^-'tlve Data 

in on effort to find out -what percentage of the stu- 
dents Who had taken one or acre of the writing skills 
courses subsequently took English lA. and In an. effort to 
discover Whether there might be a rcconznended sequence In 
the writing skills courses that could Indicate success (C or 
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bett%r) m English U. the writer examined the evaluative 
data from which the graduation lis):s for fall and spring 
^0^74-1975 were compiled. This data was readily available 
to the writer and included a substantltal as well as a 
representative sample of the student population - students 
whose names ranged from A to Z, a total of 2850. These 
students had completed fifty-eight units and were or had 
been enrolled in the colleg* as either full or part-time 
students. 

The data included the English courses which each of 
these students had taken, as well as the year of enrollment 
and the grade received in each course. In examining the 
data, the writer used charts for recording purposes. 
Whenever a writing skills course was located in the student's 
data. It was noted together with the grade received and the 
semester and year of completion. If the student subsequently 
enrolled In Ena^lsh U. the grade received as well as the 
semester and year of enrollment were also recorded under the 
appropriate headings on the charts. Furthermore, the units 
earned at enrollment in English'U were also recorded. The 
student was Identified only by the major. This procedure 
enabled the writer to discern a sequence and a pattern of 
grades without too much difficulty once the Investigation 
had been concluded. 

ConT>ononh Thrro ; ^ Post F-icto St /i tist ical Study, 

Since En.-llsh X. the one semester remedial course for 
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students who were not qualified for English lA, was phased 
out' of the English curriculum at City College, no single 
English course or series of courses' has served as 'a pre- 
requisite to English lA. InsteadP^tKe English department 
has determined as prerequisites! (a) a satisfactory score 
on one of ^ the nationally accepted college placement tes^;s; ■ 
or (b) the completion of fifteen college transfer units with 
an overall grade point average of 2.0 (q) or t»etter. Yet, ^ 
the program of writing skills courses was developed not only 
to accommodate those students who needed to concentrate on 
one basic writing skill at a time and so to remedy in some ^ 
systematic way the number of writing deficiencies they had. 
but the courses were also Intended as an alternative avenue 
to English lA, at least for some students. Furthermore, the 
College Catalog states that the courses are "<;pr students 
almost ready f^or English lA," 

The findings In a previous study undertaken by the 
writer and the findings resulting from the examination of 
evaluative data on students (Component Two) led td the 
hvT)otne?is that- students who successfully completed English 
M (Sentence Structure and Rhetoric) and English D (Paragraph 
Structure) and/or English E (Intensive Writing Practice) 



^^A C.T., S.A.T., I.T.E.D. usually taken in high school, 
and during 1973-197^ the KcGrau Hill Educational Skills Test 
administered to all first tine entering students at 
Sacramento City College. . 

^°The reader is referred to Table 1, p. 20. 



irlth a grade of C or better In sequence^^ before enrolling 

In English lA would perform significantly better when 

compared with a group of students who were also initially 

ineligible for English but viho took no English course 

before enrolling in English lA on the basls^ of the unit 

prerequisite. 

Further support for this hypothesis comes from the 

evaluation repojrted from other community colleges. At 

Golden West College, for example, at least one half of the 

students who completed the first course in an intensive 
% 

two-course sequence, 9 vieeks each course, were found to be 
eligible for English lA as Judged by a committee of English 
faculty on the basis of a writing sample, ^^rthermore, the 
reported follow-up studies Indicated that these students 
were more successful In English lA than students who were 
initially eligible for English lA. Interestingly, this 
first course Is similar to English M at City College In that 
there are no ;^^^ltlng assignments and content mastery Is 
tested objectively. The Golden West course also teaches 

^2 

students to recognize errors In English sentence patterns. 
Moreover, En.?;llsh departments at comjcunlty colle;ges have 
been experlmentlns with the block course approach in 



'^^By sequence Is meant one course follovred by another 
In the same semester or In the follov.-lng semester. 

^^For thlo Informtlon the vrriter is Indebted to a 
colleac:ue '.•:ho shared it after a personal visit to Golden 
West in I969. 
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remedial Instruction, and a^rently with some success.^^ 
A need for realistic prerequisites for English Is -suppc^^^cd 
not only the dlssat^jtsfac.tlpn of many members of the 
English department at City College, but by related litera- 
ture. A study of the placement practlces<t<^ English lA 
m California Community College points out th^ In general, 
the English faculties were dissatisfied with English place- V 
ment procedures and were looking for alternatives. 

The statistical study 'which comprises component three 
of this major research project was the fli?8t attempt to 
determine the effectiveness of English M. English D and/or 
English E in preparing students f9r English lA. It was 
hoped tVAt the results could give the local English depart- 
ment and other English departments some evaluative data for 
reassessment of current prerequisltles and placement 
practices for English lA. 

The defined population was taken from available comput- 
erized evaluative data. The experimental group consisted of 
42 students who were identified in a group of 2850 students 
as having successfully, completed English M and English D 
and/or En<5llsh HT^ in sequence prior to erorolllng in English 
lA. The qontrol group was searched out of the same data and 



''■^One e-xaraple is Santa Rose Comicunity College in 
Calltornia. 

^'^Robert Clark, "A Survey of Eac:llsh Placcnent Practices 
in California Community Collc-es," Unpublished Report 
Boedlcy Collcfe, 1973 . 
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also limited to ^2 students, but the control group had no 
English prior to enrollment in English lA. Both groups were 
initially Ineligible for lA and had enrolled on the basis of 
the 15 unit prerequisite. Both groups had an overall grade 
point average ranging from 2.0 to 2.9. Care was exercised 
to keep the unit range (transfer x^nlts completed at time of 
enrollment in English lA) similar as well as the year range 
(semester and year of enrollment in English lA). Since 
there has been no change In the English faculty, It could 
be assumed that the s^j^ents *;ere distributed among the same 
instructors and had therefore experienced a similar learning 
environment. The proportion of women to men is- equal. 

Due to the ex post facto nature of the study, a true 
design was not possible. The desigr^.was therefore a 
criterion design. C being eligibility for English lA. X 
being successful completion of English M, English D and/or 
English E in sequence and 0^ and 0^ being the dependent 
variable:- success in English lA as determined by the final 
grade in this course. 

^2 °2 

Data Analysis 

A t-test was run by computer to analyze the comparative 
success^ In English lA of the experimental and the control 
group at the .10 level for a onc-talled test. ^ 

I 
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CtJapter 4 

BESULTS . 

Conponent One: Questionnaire 

The student sample that responded to ^he questionnaire 
totaled 129 or 6o percent of the number of students to whom 
the questionnaire was to be administered* The lack of 
greater response may be attributed tp one or both of the 
following reasons • First of alli student attendance tends 
to be generally erratic during the last week of a semester; 
therefore, some students were absent on the day that the 
questionnaire was administered* Then, response was on a 
voluntary basis, and some blank questionnaires were return- 
ed, which indicated that a few students chose not to 
respond • 0 

The academic majors which the respondents indicated on 
the questionnaire were classified as undeclared, occupational 
(two-year programs), and transfer* The numbers of students 
identified in each category are as follows t undeclared l^y 
or ^6 percent of the respondents : occupational - or 33 
percent of the respondents; transfer - 39 or 30 percent of 
the respondents* 

While the percentage of ixndeclared majors was somewhat 
higher than either the occupational or the transfer category, 
^ 

''^ ^^2l6 represented 62 percent of the 3^^^ students who 
*^werc anrollcd in the various sections of the writing skills 
courfi^, second nine-week period, fall 197^ • 
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no one group greatly outranked another by percentage. 

The Implication seems to be that the Writing skills 

courses are serving a cross-section of the student 

population In tenfts of educational goals, 

Ttible 2 shows the tabulated responses to question 

1, The results indicate that the majority of the 

students polled were enrolled In a writing skills 

course as a reSult of an identified need to Require a 

basic skill. Only 19 percent stated they had enrolled 

t 

specifically to prepare for English lA. A small per- 
centage, 11^, enrolled because they needed units, and 
2% had other reasons! sympathetic instructor (1^); 
and graduation requirement (IJ?). Only 3 students, or 
2%t did not respond to the question. 

These results seem to support thope of ^ the 1970 
follow-up questionnaire which also showed ^hat the 
majority of the respondents hadf enrolled In a writing 
skills course primarily to Improve ' their understanding 
of English and /or their writing ability. 
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Table 2 



Reported basis for enrollment 
in a writing skills course 



N 



To Acquire a Baslc^Sklll 59 ^ 

To Prepare For English lA 24 19 

Recommendation of An ' 

Instructor of^ Counselor 17 

units l'^ 11 

y . 

To Prepare for College 
Courses Which Require 

Writing , 9 7 

Other ^ i ^ 

■ 

Sympathetic Instructor 2 

Graduation Requirement 1 V ^ ? 

No Comment " 3 



Source! Student Questionnaire - Question 1: 
"I took this course because 

Of the 129 students who participated in the student 
opinion survey, 25. or 19^, stated that they intended to 
repeat the writing skills course in which ^hey were enrolled; 
98, or did not intend to repeat the course i 2, or \% wer^^ 
not sure; ^, or 2,% did not respond to «[uestion 2, "I intend/do 
not intend to repeat this course because Those 

students who intended to repeat the course gave only one 
reason, that they needed norc help in the subject or more 
practice in Festering the naterial of the course. The 
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students who did not Intend to repeat the writing skills 
course In which they were enrolled stated various reasons. 
These are Illustrated in Table 3 below. 

i I 

Table 3 ' - 

Reported Reason For Intention Not 
To Repeat, A Writing Skills Course 



Reason 



N 



Sufficient Help or Practice 
In Subject 

^No^Traklng Course For The 
Second Time 

To Repeat Has No Valgus 

Intend To Take E;n;^sh lA 

Intend To Take Another 
Skills Course ' 

Course Has No Value ' 

Academic Plans Do 'Not 
Permit Repeating" The 
Course 



26' 

Ik 
8 

19 

13 
8 

. a 



26 

l^f 
8 
19 

13 
8 




Total 



95 



95* 



♦Four or 5% of the respondents vxho did not Intend to 
repeat the vrrlting^ skills course in vxhlch they were^ 
enrolled did not state a reason, 

Sourcci Student Questionnaire - Question 2j "I 

^ intend/do not intend to repeat this course 
because ." 



' Those students who did rtot Intend to repeat the course 
because It had no. value claimed. that the course was either 
tdo difficult or not very helpful. Those who stated Hhat 
there would be. no value in repeating the writing skills 
course felt that theliype^prmance was satisfactory. In 
fact, one might exp^^jj&iat 1^* a student vrere passing (C 
or better), theje woi^aa be no need to take the course again. 
Some authorities even caution against the practice of allow- 
ing students to repeat remedial cotirses, stating that such 
a policy deludes students, Hoover, there are a few 
students for whom a one-time exposure is apparently not 
sufficient even if they are passing, which a cursory examl- 
^natlon of data supports. Furthermore, the results of the 
xiuestiomiaire show that 2^, or 19%, of the respondents 
intended to re-cnroll because they needed or wanted more 
help or practice. Besides, 17^ of the respondents v^ere 
already enrolled for the second time, litowever, it is 
possible that they did not complete the /equlTements of the 
course the first time and had consequently re-enrolled to 
remove a grade of "Incomplete," 

• Although the results do nof indicate that students 
repeat the writing skills courses merely for the sake of 



^John Websr, cm, Cit , . p, 3^. 

^''Accordln?; to one instructor, students usually receive 
an MC (;!o Credit) prnc e be!cau5;e t>iey do not complete the 
worV', In a 'class of U2. students vrho v;ere enrolled in 
En^^li.nh N, for pxanple, I'O had received an NC ccrade because 
they dla not complete the course requirements, 

KJ Li 
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"easy- units, there may be this possibility. So. whether 
the English department Is Justified in permitting students 
to repeat any of the writing skills courses once for credit 
on recommendation of the Instructor. If the student has 
completed the ^course satl-Jrif^ctorlly (C or better), seems to 
be a debatable question, 

/Tables ^ and 5 Illustrate the responses to question 3. 
^1 found the writing laboratory very helpful/somewhat 
helpful/of. nd help because .** c — 

Table 4 

Degree of Usefulness of Writing Laboratory 



N 



Very Helpful 
Somewhat Helpful 
No Help 



Total 



34 

39 
11 



84 



40 
46 
14 



100 



Source I Student Questionnaire - Question J: "1 found the 
writing^ laboratory very helpful/somewhat helpful/ 



no help because 
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Table 5 

Reasons for Perceived Degree of Usefulness 
of Writing Laboratory 



Very helpful 



Somewhat Helpful 



No Help 



Reason N % Reason N ^ Reason N 



Help From 
Tutors 



Opportunity 
To Practice 
Material 
Presented 
In Class 



19 15 



Help From 
Tutors 



Practice 

Materials 

Available 



Plac^ To 
Study 



20 l6 



6 5 



-3 2 



Dldn* t 
Go To 

Laboratory 5 
Waste Of 

Time 65 



Total 



2^ 19 Total 



— zr 

29 23 Total 



11 



9 



♦Ten respondents gave no reason why they Tound tn6 
laboratory very helpful and ten respondents gave 
no reason why they found the writing laboratory 
somewhat helpful. {23% of total number responding.) 

Source t Student Questionnaire - Question 3: "I 

found ^tho writing laboratory very useful/ 
somevihat useful/no help because ," 
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The results Indicate that 86% of those students who 
were in those writing skills courses which have a 
required hour each week In the writing laboratory, in 
addition to class time (English M. G. and 72). found the 
writing laboratory helpful. Hovrever, some specific 
observations made by the respondents are worthy of notei 
the laboratory was often noisy and crowd'ed; the tutors 
wene sometimes unable to explain the material adequately? 
the tutors were sometimes not interested in the students. 
These same observations were also made by t^se /students 
wl^p found the vrrltlng laboratory a "waste of time." 
Still, the fact that the majority of the users found the 
tutorial assistance of value lends support to the 
continyjed use of peer tutors. 

Table 6 shows what the respondents to the question- 
naire considered to be the most valuable part of the 

- r 

writing skills course in which they were enrolled. 



Table 6 



Most Valuable Part^ Writing Skills 
Course as ^rcelved by Respondents 





N 


%^ . 


Content of the Course 


50 


38 


Method of Instruction 


28 


21 


Improvement Made By 
Student 


Zk 




programmed Text 


7 


6 


AI.l Aspects of the 
Course 


'5 




Laboratory 

4 





3 


Total 


118 


90» 



of the participants did not respond to the question^ 
The remaining ^% were not sure of the value of the course. 



Source I Student Questionnaire - Question ^: ''The most 
valuable part of this course v;as 
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Of the 118 students who responded (129 possible) 
36% considered the content to be the most valuable part 
of the course; for example, leaiplng sentence patterns 
for meaning, 1^ learning to structuxg^>k^i>aragraph, learning 
new Kords and meanings • Twenty-one percent referred to 
the method of Instruction; that Is, lecture, class 
discussion, explanation. Four percent could not single 
out any particular aspect and ^considered the entire 
course to be valuable, l/hlle most of the responses 
seem to indicate that students saw merit In the course 
in whlch,*9they were enrolled, the most significant 
response and the one toward which the questilon was \ 
intended might viell be ••improvement made.** Yet, orfly s 
18^ of the responderjts considered the improvement madw 
in mastering a particular skill as the most valuable 
part of the course • 

Table 7 illustrates the student responses to 
question 5, ••This course would have been more helpful 
to me if 



( 



Table 7 

Dlstribublon by courses of student opinion 
■ as to how vrri tins skills courses could 
have been more effective 



English Course 
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Student Opinion 


C 


D 


G 


M 


72 


N 




Course "great" as is 


2 


12 


5 


14 


3 


36 


28 


No Corcment 


2 


7 




10 




19 


'15 


Nine Vfeeks Not. 
Long Enough 


2 


2 


2 


9 


3 


18 


14 


More Personal Help 
From Instructor 
and/or Tutors 


2 


1 




5 




'8 


6 


More V/rltlng 




3\ 




. 4 




7 


5^ 


Other 


4 


11 


k 


19 


3 


41 


32 



Total 



129 100 



Sourcei Student Questionnaire - Question 5« 
"This course would have been more 
helpful to ne if ." 



\ 

y Although 36 .or 2? percent of the respondents found the 
wTl|lng skills courses in which they were enrolled satis- 
factory, and 19 or 15 percent chose not to coanent for some 
unknown reason, 'the rest of the respondents stated an 
opinion as to how the course c'ould have been more effective. 
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Despite the fact that some of these opinions are limited to 
3 to 6 percent of the students who responded, some might 
have implications for Instruction and others for counseling. 

Besides the references to tutors and vrri ting- practice 
as Indicated In Table 7, the follovrltig comments should be 
noted: more concentration on word meanings as well as 
•spelling in English Cj improved materials and/or text in 
English C, G, M, and 72; more grammar in English- M and 
In addition, students expressed such concerns as: "If I had 
a better background for the course*' (English 72); -If I ' 
understood Englisl^ better" (English M); "If I had t^j^ken the 
course earlier" (English D). 

While the results suggest a reyi^vr of course content, 
and materials used in the courses, as well as an examination 
of present tutor services — Including the number of tujtors 
~ they also suggest some needed direction in counseling. 
It is entirely possible that the students who wished they 
had understood English better were not native speakers of 
English and therefore should have be.jBi^ advised about the 
English Second Language courses. . ^ Furthermore , Objectives 
have been written for the courses and made available to 
English faculty and the. counseling staff. Perhaps 
additioml .efforts must be made to make students aware oC^^ 
the content and the expectations in the courses. More' than 
that, better v:ays must be found for referring students to • 



h8 



The render Is referred to the Appendix B, pp. 78-8,^.. 
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the courses they need". -There is mounting evidence that in 
a commnlty college the counselor's the pivotal staff member 
in a remedial program." ^ . 

Table 8 shows the responses to the first part of ques- 
tion 6a, "After this course intend to take English ." 

Table 8 

Distribution by coursfes of next English goal of students ^ 
Enrolled In English C (Spelling), English D (Paragraph), 
English G (Vocabulary), English M (Sentence), and 

English 72 (Critical Reading). ^ 



V c?>urses 



Next Englltstt Gpal 



-C U '-^ g 

^ o 
^ * o o 



N 



/=— ' — 

Engl. C- 




? -v'^Ensl. 



Totnl' , ' 




,1' 2 1 
1 2 

> 3-2 
s 9/3 

-.1 . 1 . 1;- 

% 



12 9 
33 26 
11- 8 
58 ^5 
15 12 



129 100 



^EnrUsli71 - l)cv'elopjKntai; Reading (Reftcllnfe Sklll^s course) 

Sburc'^^JB^dentVetStlonnat^fie - Question 6a j "After this 
>urse 1 'Intfj'nt to 'Bflfke ^Engll sH 



■ i;*" '^^Aillam Moore, Jr., A^r pinst thc Odis (Sen Francisco i 
Jossq.y-Bass^ 1970)'. ' / 



As for the reasons students gave for their next English 
goal ^he second part of question 6a -because"), ^2 of the ^18 
students who planned to take EnglUh lA stated^ that It was 
required; il felt prepared as^ jresult of their experiences 
m English Di 1 student liked English; and 1 student wanted 
to learn to write. The reason given for enrollment 
English E was to get writing practice in preparation for 
English lA. The same reason was given for enrollment in 
English D, Those students who planned to take English C or 
G or M had either spelling or vocabulary deficiencies or 
needed to understand the- structure of a sentence. Two 
students recognized the need f6r a reading skills course, x 
►but none of the respondents planned to take the reading 
course that is considered part of the writing skills program 
since it deals with organl^^ation and ideas and denjands 
writing* 

, The results of question 6a seem to jsoint out a^contra- 
diction. In responding to question 1, only 19 percent of 
the students claimed that they had enrolled in a skills 
course to prepare /for En^:llsh lA. yet 3? percent of the 
respondents indicated thi.-; course as their next English 
goal when respondinc; to question 6. It may be that some of 
those students' whom the wrlttrr had Identified as being 
.advised into a skill.", course by a counsellor or an instructor 
because they -needed Ennllr-.h-, had rcally-been unprepared 
for English lA. As a result, 37 percent ttl/:ht be a more 
realistic fl'curc than 19" porcont in dctormlning how many of 



the respondents to the questionnaire had teen enrolled In 
a skills course to prepare for English lA.. ^ . 

Only 8 students responded to question 6b, "After this 
,course I do not intend to take another English class because 

Of these, ^ students stated that they had already 

completed the breadth requirement for graduationj 1 student 
couldn't fit English into his prograoj 1 student claimed 
that English was of no helps and 1 student stated that he^ 
was not prepared for more English, \ J 

On the whole, the results of question 6a ^nd 6b do ilDftr 
reveal any planned sequence in the English goals of the 
students, in fact. l6 of the respondents were not sure at 
the end of a course whether they needed mor^ English or 
which course they should take next, if they 'did need more. 
Furthermore, If the stated English goal was ^English lA. the 
students, for t^e most part, did not seem to be moving 
toward any developmental sequence which could lead them to 
their desired goal with some assurance of success. Instead, 
the English goals of the respondents seem largely to be 
determined by requirements, felt needs, even misconceptions 
about what a given course might do for them. 

i 

Component Tiro. Analyf ^^s of Evaluative Dgta , 

Despite the fact that the program of writing skills 
courses has replaced English X as. the remedial program at 
City college, none of the courses has ever been a prerequi- 
site for English lA as was the case for English X. Inter-. 



> 
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views with members of the department reveal an agreement 
that the courses have merit because tJjey fulfill a need In, 
helping students overcome' writing deficiencies* Furthermore, 
the small class size (eritollments are limited to 25 students 
per section) t In the opinion of the English instructors, 
permits the ^-^dlvldual help which many students seem to need 
in order to Improve. Additionally, grades can be based on 
the progress which a student ma^s since student success Is 
not measured against the standartris. of English lA. This non- 
punitive grading together with the In&lvldualized help. In 
the opinion of the Instructors Interviewed, help make some , 
students feel better about themselves and their abilities, 
which mky be one of the advantages of the writing skills 

courses. •'Courses such ds English E (Intensive V/rltlng li 

o 

Practice), says Instructor B, •'are giving students self- 
confidence because they get immediate results — direct 
question, direct answer, feeling. All writing is done in 
class, and we take the student where he is arid bring him up. 
Students are being asked to write about things relevant to - 
them. There is more emphasis on communication, self- 
expression, vxhat to do."^^ 

The percentage of students that need courses in writing 
skills is at present difficult to estimate since entry test- 



^^Thls opinion was . expressed to the writer by a senior 
member of the English department. 
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Ing has been discontinued on the- college campus. However, 
enrollments In the courses seem to-be Increase. Records 
Indicate that 368 students enrolled In JS^sectlons for the 
first nine weeks fall 197^, but 451 enrolled In I6 sections 
for the first nine-week session in spring 1975 t the second 
nine-week session spring 1975 drew 46? students. The .total 
for the two nine-week sessions sprlng^5. seem equal to ^ 
the enrollment in English X in the last semester that the 

course was offered. 

Whether the writing skills courses only provide minimal 
background in essential literacy, or whether they can prepare 
students for English lA has been an unresolved question in 
the ESigllsh department at City College. Yet, we know that 
there are students who take "the writing skills courses to 
prepare for English lA. English Instructors have been . 
recommending these courses to students who are having 
difficulties in English lA. Counselors have also been 
recommending the courses- to students who find themselves 
ineligible for English lA on the basis of test results or 
previous academic performance. The results of. the question- 
naire show that at least 37 percent of the respondents* had 
. enrollefr^lfe a writing skillatcourse to prepare for English 1/. 
Furthermore, at least 10 percent of the students who enrolled 



^^Durinn; the three sesiesters that the McGraw Hill 
Ediftatloml Skills Test was given to flr^t-tlme entering 
oJ^int° at Citv ColleAe, 66 percent of the students tested 
?en! bolo" ^he'sS?, oS neasu?es of reading comprehension and 
basic writing skills. 
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In English lA In fall 197^ indicated that they had previously 

52 

taken at least one of the writing skills courses."^ 

An examination of ev^Kluatlve data on a sample of 2850 
students-, revealed that ^08 students had been enrolled In at 
least<l>ne of the writing skills' courses during the period 
1971.197/1., Of these, 229 took only one course; 179 took 
more than one, and 224 or 5^ percent of the ^08 subs^uently 
took, English lA. As in the case of the questionnaire results, 
there did not seem to be, for the most part, any prescribed 
pattern or developmental sequence In which students enrolled 
"in the courses. Yet, few members of the English department, 
it seems, would argue that a course In sentence structure 
and rhetoric followed by a course In paragraph and Intensive 
wrltlng*cc^ld not 'prepare a student for English lA. 

In examining the data, the writer discovered 48 students 
In the total of 408 who took English M (Sentence Structure 
and Rhetoric) and then English D (Paragraph) and/or English E 
(Intensive Wjrl tins). Of this number, 8 students did" not pass 
English lA. However, these 8 also did not pass both^ of the 
writing skills courses. On the other hand, the 42. students 
who took English M and then English D and/or E in sequence 
and successfully passed each course (C or better) also 
successfully passed EnPillsh lA. This sequence appears to 
adequately prepare students for the English lA experience. 



^^Thls pcrcentase, was derVVed from 'English registration 
enrollment data. W \ 
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AS for the pattern of grades, there seemed to be- a 
■ closer relationship between the grade received In English D 
or E and the grade receive^ In English lA than the grade 
received Ih English M and the grade received In English lA, 
The mean M grade of the group of ^2 students vras 2.92 1 the 
mean'D or E grade was 2.^1 and the mean lA grade was 2,^6, 
A similar relationship vsls found when the mean English M 
grade- of the ^1 students (in the group of 22^ who took at 
least one of the writing skills courses before enrolling In 
English lA) who were Identified as having enrolled In lA 
without D or E was compared with their lA grade i mean 
English M grade = 2.91 and the mean English 'llT grade = 2.26. 
Furthermore, the mean English D gradefof the group of ^6 
students vjho were Identified the 22^ group as having 
enrolled In English lA wl thou^B^king English M W£\s 2.52 
while their nean English lA g^^'vras 2.38. Accounting for 
the closer relationship between-'the D or E grade and t-he lA 
grade would certainly be difficult j hovrever, one factor 
might be the nature of the courses i _^learning to identify 
sentence patterns and their rhetoric as oppo;sed to using the 
patterns in writing assignments. Another factor migyjt be* 
the assigned laboratory hour for English M in addition to 
the class hour, dui'ing which students have the opportunity 
to practice and to get. help from peer tutors. 
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Component Three; Ex Post Facto Statistical Study 

In this study the following hypathesls was tested: 
students who successfully completed 'English M and English D 
and/or English S ^In sequence before enrolling In English lA 
would perform significantly better In English lA \rhen 
compared wlth-a group of students who took no. English course 
prior to enrollment on the basis of the unit prerequisite 
(successful completion of 15 college transfer unlets with an 
overall grade point avenge of 2.0 or higher). Two groups of . 

4 

♦ 

students, found In the same evaluation data, were compared on 
the basis of t^elr achievement In English lA. The experi- 
mental group had successfully completed English M and English 
D and/or English E ^n sequence before ' enrolling in English lA. 
The control group had taken no Engllsh^prlor to enrollment. 
Both groups were initially ineligible for English lA and had 
enrolled on the basis of the unit prerequisite. Care was 
exercised toNceep the groups similar with respec^ to 
instructors, learning environment, sex^ semester and year of 
enrollment Ln. English lA. Furthermore, t-tests were computed 
to determine whether the experimental -and control groupsvjigre 
similar v;ith respect to units earned at time of enrollment in 
English lA and with respect to overall grade point average. 
The results of the t-tests are presented in Tables 9 and 10. 

* ' V/. 
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Table 9 ' * , - 

Means and SDs and T Value of. Unit Values 
for Experlicental and Control Groups. 
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Group 


N 


Mean 


Sd 








Experimental 




.23.^524 


iO.'J-909 




^ — 

« 




Contror 

. ? 


. ^2 


28*1429- 


12.8169 


1.83529 


N.S.. 








Table 10 








Means 

* 


.and SDs and T Value of GPA Scores for 
Experimental and Control Groups. 






Group 


N 


Mean 


Sd 


t Value 






ExperlTT.ental 


k2 


2.52286 


.400^^-33 
.284466 








Coritrol 




2.5169 


.07 


N.S. 





Once~deternilned that the groups were -inatGhed-,--a-^l'rd. 



t-test was computed to test the hj'pothesls. The results „given 
In Table IX showed no significant difference in the mean 
English lA grades between the expeririental group v.'ho completed 
■English K and English D and/or E in .sequenge with C or better 
and the control group who had no English in college prior to 
enrol-lrnent in Enrlish lA. Therefore, the hypothesis that tjhe ^ 
expyrJ mental grour> would r>erforn significantly bettet.'was 
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rejected • 
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Table 11 ' 

Keans and SDs and T Value of English lA' Grades 
of Experimental and Control Groups. 



Group N Mean Sd t Value . 

Experimental hZ 2.30952 1.1150^ 

Control ^2 2.2619 H27'^7 * a9'^6l5 N.S. 
^ 



However, In computing a correlation coefficient to deter- 
mine how the cumulative grade point average of the experlm^- 
ttl group correlated with the English lA grade, a positive 
correlation was found: the cumulative grade point average 
correlated .i^O with the English lA grades.. On the other hand, 
an ex^lnation of the control group revealed a negative rela- 
tionship of -.057 "between the cumulative grade point average 
and the English lA grades, | 

Although the observed correlations cannot prove that 
successful completion of English U, English D and/or English E 
has any effect on the English lA grade or ^ cumulative grade 
point average, there ray be a suggestion i^pfe la tionship war- 
ranting further analysis or study. Furthcrn^ire-, while the ex 
post facto study showed ho significant difference In the mean 
English lA grad^Q^s bet-.ceon the experlTncntal and the control 
groups, the obferved correlations, nevertheless, seein to sug- 
gest that tha successful completion of the English K, Encjlish 
D and/or Enrillsh S sequence* night be as valid a prerequisite 
to English lA as the currcnt^5 u^lt prcroqulGlte. 
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CViapter 5 

■ , the student questionnaire ,^ 
;,UhoU8h the results o „f 

^ one of this study) are English 
(Component One o ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ the looal 

3tudents which responded. y ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^„,,„t 

.epartncnt some P^"""";;; ^,uns s^U^s — • " 
^^latlon that , ,,„..ent goals .ut .1th one 

,eer. to .e a .et. there is a 

^'sle need, to — -^^Heins .elped aS e.nclently 
,.estlon Whether students are ^^^^^^^^ 

the. .1S.> - °'^,;,,„,.^..e or the courses as 

rforts to malce studen prevent 
for more efforts ^^^^^ ^^^.^^ to 

instructional support s 

possible difficulties. ,,,„,,.e . that crlterlon- 

The imi.^S^^^^^^^^^ through a Joint 

'..ed tests Of Bn.llsn s.lUs .e ^^^^^^^^^^ 
...ort Of the Engnsh facul . « ^^^^ 

•tests Should have the advantage ^^^^^^^^^ _ 

.anlnlstratlon so that the. co.l ^^^^^^^ the 

, tes before registration to all ^^^^ 
dates DGi ^.ofcs should t^.v^- 

^ college, vmcthor the rcs^s ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

. ,lace..nt In Kn.ll=H « f- - ^^^^^^ „„„.„r. the 
enroll In this course is ano h . ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ , 

.ul-ts could .0 u=cd dl.-ostlca . .thfey 
" „t of strengths .nd «ca«es.es. • ^ , 

assossncnt of jdvlslng studen , 

„.uld .ivc coun.=loro a 
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enroll In specific writing skills courses, or reading- 

i ^ 
courses, depending on the n4eds. 

A second recor-icendation Is that the testing service be 
made available to students throughout thfe semester. Students 
who encountered difficulties in college courses because of 
writing problems could be referred to this service by their 
instructors at any time during the semester. Appropriate 
courses in reading and writing skills could be recommended 
to students^ A system of referral could be the beginning 
of a campus effort to help students succeed in college, 
particularly those who might "drop-out" In face of problems 
arising as a'^result of basic skills deficiencies. 

' A third rprnmiiendaticn Is that at least one section of 
English b3 scheduled as an open laboratory period. 
(Precedent has already been established by the instructors 
m readme.) This procedure would permit students to enroll 
m a v^iting skills course by arrangement at any tine during 
the semester, as soon as writing problem^ became apparent. 
However, sxzch a cyctem would also presuppose- the development 
of self-paced nodular units to permit students to finish at 
least one part of a vnrlting skills course with credit. 
Therefore, a fourth reconnondation is that time and funds 
be regularlr^udgcted for this purpose. 



^>Accordln.'^ to the literature, not all colleger grant 
credit for rcnodlil or developiiental courr.c rork. Still. 

rdvr.ntaf-e of credit 1. not to overlool:ca. It can be 
a fpctor m motivation vrhich is sometimes necessary for 
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A diverse student population furttjer implies that one 
text or set of Instructional mateBials or even emphasis 
mieht not be' suitable for students with varied edao^itional 
goals. The results of the questionnaire suggest a need for 
review of texts and materials for some of the courses. 
Instructors In occupational areas also criticize English 
departments for the lack of relevant material f.^^heir 
students in many English courses.' Conseqi^ently , a fifth 
recoimiGndatlon is m systematic review by a committee of 
texts "and materials in the writing skills courses with 
respect to suitability and relevance to a heterogeneous 

student group. 

While most of the respondents to the questionnaire who 
used the writing (aboratory appreciated the tutorial assis- 
tance, there were some concerns about the attitudes of the 
tutors, the inability of the tutors to ansC-er questions or 
to correct tests adequately. Since tutoring is considered 
to be an extension of the learning process for the tutor as 
well aS the tutee, a sixth rec.orrnendatlon is that immediate 
steps be taken to improve the system of supervision of and 
assistance to the tutors* 

Whereas th3 nine-week term for the vrritlng skills 
courses offers flexibility and options to students, the 
results of the qncstionralre also Indicate that a psrccntafic 
of students in cnch of the writing skills courses that was 
car.plcd found the nlnr v'ccks too short, A sr^ill porccntrwTC 
of the resror,.:!mt7 v.-ar even , re-c:irollGd for the second tine 
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or help vas needed. Therefore, a 
because -ore practice ,_,t.ental Investleatlon 

recoEESZiaaiisa i= that 

• 4.V, ^.-r the courses taKe 

.el.tlvo to the lensth of the ^^^^ 

consideration also be gl ^^^^J^^ ^3 

t any of the courses for credit If 
to repeat any ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

dome passing work ^.^t-tlmc students -in a 

V Ton«?t. the mix of fl^st 
instructor, at least. ^ ^^^^^ 

»r,rt contlnulne students m 
course and effective Inst^ctlon for all 

often poses Impedl-ents i« surveyed so 

. .„„ts Classes should certalnxy 
„f the students. C ^ ^ ^ of the general 

that student opinion could ^e a pa 

^ ^«-Assessment process. ^ 
..scusslon and re ass ^,„tlonnalre susscst 

P„.thernore. ^'^^-"^ ^. „^ sequence In the 

that, for the most part. ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

^ students. A xew ^ 
,„,Ush seals, o. the 

»oertaln.-hether,the. neode^ there he ,or. departmental 
gl^th recer£22aa£i£a individual English 

eon..lt.ent and ^"^^^^^^^ ^^^^^.^ ..out future. BnsUsh 
..cult. .e.hers to ad - ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ „„^lt.ent 
goals, perhaps. In ser ^^^^^ 

process. Whatever the .entl ^^^^^^^ 

. the appropriateness 

„l,Ht .0 relative -to the ^^^^^^^ 

^:;rr rpa^. of co.,unlt, cone, offorln. 
courses are an Integral ^ 
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• ^ An exaiDUlatiby^ 

/thi^ttns' sklli? iou^. for ^ar^us^feasons. However. 



than 




of\'the student 3^ who \«ere found to have been 
eoi^lled in 4?^ieagtv jlrie oC the wfl ting skills courses 
dulling theTJ^rlod 1971:^197^ had subsequently enrolled In 
En^h lA. Kor.^vor.' ;^8' percent of a group who had 
successfully ^ssod Esigllsh M and English D and/or English 
E in sequence had also successfully passed English lA. 
Therefore, a ninth r^coTTCTendatlon Is that the English 
department study the possibility of a block of writing 
skills courses as a pre-requlslte to. English lA. A part 
of the study should Include the present^of f erlngs In the 
program, the extent of overlap; the advisability of revlson 
or restructuring of some of the courses; and the phasing out 
of unproductive courses. 

AlthouGh the statistical study did not reveal that 
students Kho took English H and English D and/or English E 
performed any better than students ^^^^ enrollea Irl English 
lA on the basis of the unit prc-rcqulslte, It d1^ show that 
there was no significant -difference in the psrfor^^^nce of 
the two rroupc. The fact that the <.unulative grade point 
.^vcrase of the experimental group correlated .40 with the 
English lA grades suggests tb.at the developm^tal English K 
and D and/or E "roquence secm.^ Just as Justifiable as a 
prercqulGlte to Er.-llsh lA an the con-plctlon of 15 collcre 
transfer unlfa with an ovcr.-^.ll rrade polnf. average of 2.0 

7-1 - 
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or better. In fact, a reconunended. block or sequence of 
writing ckllls courses designed to help students attain 

» 

certain writing competencies sceng even more Justifiable as 

a pre-requisite to English lA xvhen one considers that some 

of the 15 units of college transfer work might be in such 

unrelated areas as physical education, which the writer 

discovered vras ^ften the case# A tenth reconimendation is 

therefore that there be a review of existing pre-requlsltcs 

» 

to English lA. Yet, before such revic\i can begin, it seems , 
there must be an agreement on writing standards and 
competencies which must be consistently and uniformly 
applied. This is no easy task since English departments 

generally are having difficulties as to agreement on what, 

V 55 
constitutes ••good wri ting." -^-^ 

In general, the results of all thi^ee components of 

this major research pi^oject support the continuance of the 

program of courses in English writing skills. The literature 

is also supportive of their rationale. There seem to be no 

negative labels on the courses: they are open to anyone v;ho 

needs help v:ith specific ^^rrltlng skills. The courses also 

seem tp prepare students for English lA if they are taken 

in some prerioribed sequence. Hoireveri evaluation of the " 

courses must be an on-goinfr process, not only in terms of 



^^In an article In the C]irr >". lclo of JUjrher E ducn^^ion 
by Kalcoln^. Sc^jlly titled •'nonr h-aci E?u:llch" (r^roh 1?, 1975) • 
the hrcid of th-L; Ar,cociation of Dcmrtmonts of Knr-llsh stated 
that "at pro::on}; v;e don't have a standard definition of the 
term rp'^'^^ llTlL^lllLI* ^ 

7^ • 




relevancy to the students enrolled, but In terns pf what 
happens to the students v;ho take the vrriting skills courses. 
W^lle follow-up studies of occupational programs is mandated 
in California for occupational programs, not many such 
studies are routinely done in the so-called academic areas. 
Follow-up evaluation is consequently an eleventh recomnen- 
datton . Ipl 

^ While 'the process of evaluation means to examine and 
to Judge, if one applies the dictionary definition of the 
term,, it must also be a process designed to improve. A 
part of this process necessitates an on-going form of 
communicg,tion between all those involvi^d. That it can be 
such a process has been the experience the writer in the 
course of writing this major research project. Already 
proposals are being prepared by members of the Englis}^ 
department to change the placement practices for English lA. 
How much effect the discussions between the writer and the 
individual members of the department, including the Chair, 
have had in stimulating internal evaluation is difficult to 
assess. Yet, the writer has been assureci that the discus-^ 
slons hav^ load some positi\'e effect. The true test will be 
when ty^e completed study is presented to the college and to 
the dopartnent. • V 



^ For an lnrorrr-3 tivo article on the meanlno: of e\\il-^ • 
uatlon t^e rentier is fcl'orred to Tonl Howard, "li valuation 
and the CGntiT^cao", Fllkl'X'l IrJLll ('Office of the Chancellor - . 
The Callfornin State Univcrclty and Collncos, Ilarch 197^) • ^ 
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However, It Is also the writer's goal that this study 
will have broader implications than Just for the local 



college. I^opefully, It will encourage other community 
colleges to embark on a similar • process <^f evaluation, one 
which Is designed to Improve Instruction and which will 
F^romote an on-going form of communication between all those 
Involved — faculty and administrators. It Is also hoped 
that the Information and recommendations can assist other 
English departments In arriving at some solution tg, the 
almost universal problem of remediation as wel^ as the 
problem of satisfactory prerequisites for English Ik. 
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SyUDSNT QUT:5:TI0MNAIRE 

Directions: Will you. take a feU moments to answer the 
following questft.ons« Your responses will 
be used as part of a-" s£udy to help us 
Improve Instruotlon.; Answer each question 
as completely as you can. It "is. not 
, necessary to sign your nanie^ . ' 



Course No. 



Student's Kajor 



1. 1 took this coifrse because ' 



2, I intend/do not Intend to repeat this course because 
* (Circle one ) 



a- 



3. I found the writing laboratory very 'helpful/somewhat 
*helpful/of ncv^help because 

(Circle one) ^ ^ 
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s course vtot.t^'t 5:sVe been more helpful to me If 



(Ansv/er either' f Ts) or (b),' Do not answer both.) 

(a) After thl' -c'-rrse, I intend to take English 

because 



V 



(b) Aft^cr V-t- rotiVse., I do not intend take 
another Z^Z±s'r, course beg&use 
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tf«GLlSH C. (Spelling) ^ - 9 weeka - 1 uhlt - 3 hours per v-ek. 
Putpose: For those students v/ho have sorloua trouble V7lth spelling. 

. Ecphasls: Study of the words that research has found to be most often 
Eisspelled. 

Ob'^Jectlvcs: 1. To read and pronounce each ward carefully. ' 

Jl. To memorize and apply the major basic spelling niles..,* 

3. To become familiar with the more difficult but less 
applicable^palling rules. • - 

4. To learn how prefixes and suffixes affatt the m^nln» 
and spelling of words . ^ : "/ ; 



jster^ of t]herM»rds. s/:g«^ii e./l^ 
:c taken at feho ■.'' V - — v , 



i ■ 

5. To learn the meaning of each word stn^di^^ 

6. To demons the master:^ of J'^ 

making perfect scores ... ^ ^ 

Kotc: Those tests arc taken at 1-hc llpfffiitS' 

convenience in the -UnU in^ I>fiJl^r\irL*'6 he 
Learning Center. They^4l^tfe oli fojirth 
of the grade and ^ be'%^n ifs -ni^ny t " 
necessary to attainNa pprfeH^Sorc . 

7'. To demonstrate the ta^steri^d^thA ^^'e ii:t^il 
two 100 word test3^i;hich coM^ityiM^^QOtim^ 
( and the final. f Ua"^ «^ T^^If ' 

• together w 
as three fod^h of t'h? fejysae . 



xuu wora cesc3^i;nich corif ''■"-'"-^ . - - -r- . 

and the final. • , ^ • i-^-- jv. 

Note: These Iccts together wUttNrftteWancefciiJtf * ' / ^ ' 



Wofc_g to the Counselors: |trongly notivaied s 

•Ipclllno nay 'sign up 



lio oaed- h'aib vit^ 
;rixj|^ 'thAiBMnesl 



I 
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for Englio^. AAange^«;^K2^'to,bc'| 
the Wri tijQjp.ab . After '^^^f^jj^'ft^ loj^ 
x^lth the L^6ratory Instfu(J|ici(a*?^^is 
111 work individually on the ^jo^8pd4J^«y i«» " 
roblens in n -progranned tc^^^Tfie^J^ wtl^Jik_^^ - 
provide prc-tests to help th2.'kudejp8y-- " ' 
plncc th^lr na.lor emphasis. Ifhcy wlir 
test nftcr.the cenplctton of/,^<iEx:h chapi^ 
unitf »f credit ^H.lX ba tivaaj.upoh tffev^ 
conpletlon of the sixteen ^Mtevters in '».vi '■awt.w 
TM or.tirn is not for ^t%jj ^vii 'Jth ■agr ft»itf^3K 
sp_o' Mr,R problcns or sc^cond l.^n(>"u>;:J pl bblS^;' 
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>BflGLISn D <Baslcs of Paragraph Structure) 9 weeks - 3 hoxjirs per week -Juni 

. " . - . . .... . . ^ .r. . 



.Purposea: .rbr' students who J^^fcdt experience in \7rd^ing and want a 
V - ^ good foundatiorv 1^ j^velj- 
r!ot r^omnsnded for those ,i|R^^ave seriou*s. problems 
w V7ith the basic mechanics of ZrifJii^mlSlJ'^-,' ^ ^ . 

Objectives: 1. To learn to write unified, cohefent, concretely ^ 

developed paragraphs: eti^a^i^^s on exposition, 

la. Topic sentence 

b. Structure of the paraRraph 

c. Directness '* 

d. Concrete, precise diction • 

2. To pro'^cs to th^'^ltinj: of lori^;cr papers i!k order 
to f»ct practice in making, proper transitions between - 
paragraphs • 

Ifethods: l.^orhshop *- (May be preceded by lecture, demonstration, and 
practice exercises^). Each student vorhs on a scries of 
short papers ^fr<^ one to several paragraphs lonfi.. Students 
write only on topics about which thay have real infornuition 
and ar-'j cncouraf^od to ^^ink of writing\as ycmunication^^cad 
not ias drill. ^ \ 

Tlie papc:rs^1are froqticntly evaluated; problcSns are 
tfKvlt w^th as they ^^ise^\tfhe papers are urider almost 
^constarit revision and ar^^liMpsider^d finished only v?hen 
botri the teacher and thc.j^Pfficu# agree that they 
conrmnicate clearly and qUhotrently . ' ^ 

> 

'4. 
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gicLISH E (Writing Prictfce) - 9 w^eel^r 6 hours per vaek - 2 unlts^ ^ 

Purpose: For those s«tudents who lacfe cxncrlcncc In v/rltlng or T/fno lack 
confldenceitln their x/rltfnft abilities. Not reconncncied for 
students with serlour. Rransar or writing problens. ^ 

Approach: Tutorial - 6 hours of class tine plrults Individualized 

instruction and in-class correction of papers. 



Writing Experiences^ 



1. Text assignnents on individualfzed basis 

2. Prescribed assisnocnts - group and/or individual 
basis 

3. Additional writing asslGnnents or drills on an 
individual bisls , 

t 4, Rewriting to achieve a salisfactory version 

Objectives: To acquire confidence in one's ability to write . 

2. To becona notlvated to Ihritc for sake of inprovecjent 
and not for the sake of grade, * ^ 

3. *To beconc motivated to cxainlnp the work of others and 

to learn fron the experience. 

/ 0^ 4. To inprovft in writing at one's own rate 

5, To learn to idf^ntify with one's oot writing 

6. To lcanY,.to 'recognize one's progress. 



Wot^ to the Counsalors : 



Keconr\Qn^d for those students who are not 
sufficiently prcpc.r^d to writa on the levc 



expected in Enj^lish 1-A. 



.1^ 
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EHGfclSK C . (Vocabulary) - seoester course* - 2 units 

Furpose: An intensive, systenatic approach to vocabulary study for 

those students who need to expand their vocabulary but who 
have average reading ability, \ 

NOTE: Students vrith reading problems are adiised to take a 
^ cours^ in basic reading skills concurrently or prior 
' to taking English G. 

Objectives: ^ 1. To enable the student to understand his language. 

2. 9o increase proficiency in the use of English, 
f 

Units studied: I. Use of the Dictionary 

A. History of English 
' B, Spelling 

Pronunciation ^ 
D. Gr^-jirar ,9 

, E. Definition and derivation 
% 

II. Latin Derivatives 

A. Roots . ' 

B. Prefixes ^ 

vlir, Grej[|fc. Derivatives T 
A^ ' ^ 

.U;*. ... B. Prefixes W . • ' ' # 

. IV, Vocabulary Expansion^ • ' 

A, BoaariptivG wprds ' , 

B, Actiojv words \^ 

C, Rhetoric r. X 
. '* D, Kane words ^''^'^ 





V, Advanced Word Study ^(Individual Basis) 
*Bcginning .Fall, 1974, this course will be a ftiweck course. 



ENGLISH M (Basic Sentence Structure and Rhetoric I) • 3 hours per week and 

1 additional hoiir in the Writing Laboratory to be arrapjged - 2 units 

Purpose: For thoso students who havi-a weal background in grananar, f 

Approach: Lecture-Laboratory. Students use a progrc?ximed text^^d have 
access to tutoring services in the laboratory. ( 

Objectives; To dcnonstratc on unit tests the nastery of A units / 

on sentence structure, and patterns: rhetoiflc and usage. ^ 
NOTE : Each unit test has four alternate tests, permitting 
. retake of the tec>t if score is low - after ^review - 

and only the .top score on the alternate tests counts 
' tcr^ri the final grade. 

Onits Learned: 1. Cncllsh as a syntactical language; word order detemlpes ^ - 
: t5 neaning. ^ 

A. Structures: subject, predicate, noun phrase, 
if<- ^ ' verb phrase, adjectives, adverbs, 

\, - . . prepositional phrases. 

^ , RlloLorlc: Clarity and enphasis. 

^ . ' Ci - Usage. - « ♦ ^ 

^ Seven basic sentei^w^^atteras 

A. . Ehetqirlc! brevity, rhythn, devices of sound, 
figures of speech 

4 B. , Usage (^ds, politics, literature). ^ 

3. CornpouncTS of structures in units one ^gfPtwo; rhetoric 
, and usage (political speeches) 

4., Noun oubj^lt^itcs ' .1 " - 

3 y "i/ * Noun.¥lats in English sentences - single v/ords 

and phn|itees. that act as noun substitutes their 
^ '-thetoriib and usage. 
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ENGLISH N -(Basic Sentence Structure and Rhctorlc*II) - 3 hours per week , and 

1 additional hour in the V/riting .laboratory to be arranged 

2 unitp. 

Purpos3: For those students who have a weak background In English Grataasar* 



3uiJl'fee: 



Prereqi 
Approach: 
Objectives: ^' 
Units Learned: 



English M V 

Same as for English M ^ 

Sane as for English M J 

1. Variants on basic sentence patterns; the rhetoric 
and usage of each:' negatives,- questions, rhetorical 
questions, imperative sentences, expletives, inverted 
fopns, excirnatory sentences, passives. 

^ % 

2. Adjectives - single word, phrases, clauses-and methods 
for combinir»c sentences with adjectival structures • 
Rhetforic and uoage# ^ 

3. Adverbs - single word, phcases, clauses-and alternates 
open in revising sentences • PJietoric and usage. 

4. All inflections in EnglJ*. 
. A. Reviev/ of trans f ^nations fqa Combining sentences 



St 



B. Reviev/ of rhetorical prii^^pTes. 
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ENGLISH 72 (Critical- Reading) - 9 weeks - 3 cl3S8 sessions and 1 lab hour 

^ ^ per week - 2 units 

Purpose; For those students who have no serious reading and writing . 

disabilitiesa *ut who lack experience in reading. * ^ 

Objectives: !• To read non-fiction paragraphis and to learn howWp 

sucimarize then, * , . 

2» To read progressively longer non-fiction caterlal , 
and to learn how to suanarize the readings, 

3. . Tp learn how to read holistically (to learn that the 
> ^ whole of a non-fiction work is nore than the sum of 

i^B parts), J 

4. 'To learn to overcone. poor reading habits 

5. To learn to write-rstw^rt swj^^ reaid. 

Mote to the Counselors ; Reconnended for those students Ifcio are apt ^ 

^ sufficiently prepared to read the type of mterlal 

^ read in English 1-A. \ 
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